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ENG LISH ‘CLASSICS 


| 

for Schools 

An important new series—already issued or in course of preparation. | 

Adequate notes; large type ; handsome printing ; uniform binding in | 
poards ; lowest prices : 


Macaulay’s Second Essay onthe Earlof Chatham  ¢ .0 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers - 
Irving’s Sketch Book-—Selections - - 


Scott's Marmion~= - - . - . ‘ 
Scott’s Ivanhoe - ‘ “ * . 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar - - ~ é 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night - . ‘ 


Other New Books 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader 


A new Manual of English Literature. 12mo, cloth - - - 1.15 
“ Without doubt it is the most complete work of its kind ever printed.”—Georce J. 
Epvocumse, A.M., Ph.D., Prin, of Benton Harbor College, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
The Schoolmaster i in Literature 
With an introduction by Epwarp Eccieston. 12mo, cloth - - 1.40 
“The idea ot the collection is a unique one, and the collection itself is a feast whose 
quality will surprise many.’ —New York Observer. 
. ° 
Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader mo, coh —_.25 


“Tt is well illustrated and printed and abounds 1n excellent suggestions.” 
— Boston Herald, 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary (New Edition) 


1amo, cloth. 336 pages. 20,000 words and meanings. 400 IJlustrations 48 


Webster’s Common School Dictionary (New Edition) | 


r2mo, cloth. 416 pages. 25,000 words and meanings, 500 Illustrations -72 | 


Webster’s High School Dictionary (New Edition) | 

8vo, clo. 530 pages. 37,000 words and meanings. 800 Illustrations - -98 | 

These new editions are based on the great Webster's International Dictionary. 

_ Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. ‘‘ Educational Bulletin,” de- | 
scribing our new books mailed free on request. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


A Few aidiea’ That All Veodhots 
Should Own 


King’s Pegriess Geo ogrepbical 
We Metheds and Aids in Gos. 
graphy. y Prof. Cuas. F. Kine 1.60, 
net ; by mail, * si. 76. An invaluable Head! 
book for Teachers, containing hundreds of 
practical suggestions. 


The 1e Pigeurepane Ge Come and = Read.- 
-—-“At Home and rns - 


Brice, 50 c 50 cua Lang rs h. peten 58 ce ts ; 
Second—* This Cont nent 4 Ours; “ 


rice, 72 cents; b 
hird—“ The Lan 
hg P 56 cents ; by. mail 


Blaisdell’s Revised Series. “ Paretiel 
ogy for Little Folks ” (old title, “ Child’ 8 
cents, net. “ Ph si- 

—_— ” (old title, ow 
“ Young Folks’ 

our Bodies;) 6 


k of Health ; 
= for Boys an 
eep Well;”’) 42 cen 


Physiology. (old title, 

his popular series has been thor 
oughly revised Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the 
Supt. of Scientific Instruction of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and is now confidently presented as the 
latest, cheapest and best. 


The Swedish Szeteom e of] Educational 
Gymnastics. By Bar IL8 Posse. Re- 
vised and enlarged anttlons 265 illustra 
tions. Price, $1.60 net. This work eluci- 
dates the theory and practice of the Line 
SysTem to the best advantage. 


Handbook. of School Gymnastics of 
she Swedish System. By Baron Nits 
Posse. Cloth. Illustrated. 5 cents net; 
by mail, 55 cents. A condensed manual of 
ucational gymnastics for schools. 


Methods of Instruction and Organi- 

zation in the German Schools. By 
Joun T. PRINCE, State Board of Edu 

eation $1.00, net ; Dy mail, $1.10. 


Compay re’s Elemente of Pevebelesy. 
Translated by CHANCELLOR W . Pay 
Ph.D. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1 "10. Clear, 
comprehensive, complet e. 


Any of the above books will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 





A Pathfinder of American 


History. 

A Guide and Help for the Scholar, Teacher, 
and General Reader in the History of our 
Country, by Witeur F. Gorpy, and W. [ 
‘TWITCHELL. 

Copies of Part First sent for examination 
ae. u = receipt of price, 6 cents 
t Secon press. 


Latest aE in 


Natural Science. 


MATTER, ee AND MOTION, by A. E. 

DOLBEAR, Ph.D. 

Prof. SS, in this compendious book 
has done a at service to every man or 
woman of inquiring mind. 

He has put into lucid and terse phrase the 
very latest deductions, as well as the estab 
lished discoveries of science, upon what one 
may cal! a physic . basis of the Universe 
There is no book which presents in the same 
simple, digniied, and yet masterly way, 
these oe great pro blems. 

The reader who buys this book may fee! 
perfectly sure of being put into possession 
of the very latest and ae valuable deduvc 
tions of modern scten 

ice, to Teachers, 3 mail, $1.40. 


For the LiveTeachers of ToDay 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 
By Mrs. Louma Parsons Hopkins, Super 
visor in Boston Public <a . 

In this volume of nearly three hundred 
pages, Mrs. Hopkins sets forth aap seeees 
which have guided her in all her labors in 
the Educational field. 

Several of the addresses in this volume are 
devoted to Manual Training, the first one 
being a succinct history of the development 
of the industrial idea in Massachusetts. In 
pee for Moral I'Training in the schools, Mrs 

opkins has been persistent, and her act 
dresses on character building and character 
as an object of school education are force 
ful presentations of the subject. 

ce, to teachers, by mail, $1.20. 


Complete 


| Catalogues and Specimen Pages of our Educational Publications will be sent upon 


| application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street, 


BOSTON. 
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and durable points ? 


best. 
for samples worth double the money. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH AND DURABLE POINTS. 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best—those having smooth, tough 
Those who have made a practice of using Dixon’s “American 
Graphite” pencils declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as the 
If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. ScHooL JouRNAL and send 16 cents 
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Velvet | 


This name implies smoothness and 
richness when applied to cloth, the same 
when applied to pencils. 

If you yearn for a pencil that com- 
bines these qualities, one that is carefully | 
graded in five different numbers—that 
will not break in sharpening,—retains 
its point,—in fact, the most satisfactory 
pencil made— inquire for the 


American «‘Velvet Lead’’ Pencils 
‘« Glass Finish.”’ 


Do you know that g/ass finish means 
superlatively smooth—like glass—like 
Satin. 


To interest you, we will send you 
five samples postpaid for ten cents, | 


American Pencil Co., | 
50 HOWARD STREET, | 


New York. | 
ANDREWS MFC. CO., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Manufacturers of School Apparatus. 








Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
Charts, Orreries, 


Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 


A, II. 4eauws & COoO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 











No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 

No. 228, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 

No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 

Same without Curtain Top, $12 50, | 
$13.25, $14, | 
American Desk & Seating Co., 

270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW ARC LAMP} 
_ COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


INCANDESCENT w 
RRENT. 


TEROY 


JW@ueen'é & CO. 


PHILA PA. 

















BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW VORK 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO 





QUEEN & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ap Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
pdensed Cata- 
logue 219. 











OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


Oil, Lime or Electric Light; 
Single, Double or Triple. 
Scientific Attachments. Art 
and Educational Views. 


COLT & CO. 


16 ie z N. Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


— —_ 
| Manufacturers, Photographers and Slide Colorers. 


Catalogues free. 


A. L. ROBBINS C0. 


Successors to Science De- 
partm't, National Sch’l 
Fur’g Co., (Estb. 1871), 


179 & 181 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 





Makers of High-Grade 
Seience Apparatus for 
Schools and Colleges. 


Valveless Air Pumps, 
Double Acting Static 
Electrical Machines, 
Solar Microscopes, 
Electrical Test In- 
struments, and Mo- 
dern Educational 
Appliances of all 
kinds. 
Catalogue ‘and SPECIAL 


NET PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue Scnoot JournaL. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, Etc. 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK 





J, &R. Beck’s New Continental Microscope 


The Ng Continental Microscope on the Market. 
now posperes to offer Beck’s Continental 
microscopes at the following low prices: 





8 
z 


$30.00 ~ 
46.00 
40.00 





ustment.ard with two eye pieces, 


J 


No. 176 Same as No. 175 but with 1 inch 


No. 175 Continental Microscope, rack and pin- 
and 44 inch objectives, 


course adjustment with two (2) eye pieces. 


No. 173 Same as 172. wi hb the addition of 1 
inch and 14% inch objectives, - 


ion course ad 





No. 172 Continental Microscopes, 


g 


All schools and ca - are entitled to import th 
microscopes Free of Duty and can thereby secure 4 
very large reduction from the above prices. Special 
Duty Free prices quoted on application. 


Special Offer on Prepared Dense, only. 


25 E ntomolonie al Objects, assorted, incase, only $5.00 
25 Botanical «" 38 
23 eanaette al 5.00 
25 Pathological - 5.00 
| 25 Histological - o 5.00 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & " BARUE, 
Sole Amevieun Agents for R. & J. Beck, 
38, 35 & 39S. Tenth St., cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA. 
Send 10 cents for Complete Cutaioene of Accces ries, 


also Phot oe Supplies. te for description of 
ou TERIOLOGICAL STAR, Price, 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5628 ARCH STREET, PHILA DELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
» PURE CHEMICALS, 


For oameqee and S 


Ee" TLLUSTRATED PRICED x oor LOGURS 
‘urnished on anvlication 
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BEATTY cntic rate: ban. Beate. wanv'von.d 








PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





71 of 50. 


- $200.00 
- 200.00 


12 of $75, 
30 of 10, - 


- $300.00) 48 PRIZES, amounting 


300.00 § to $100 


CONDITIONS + tell to remit $1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet's Penholder. Poems not to 


exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 words, 
after. Send for circulars 


Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. Awards made by competent judges sooa 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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MENS Ze one { 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


es en, ee | 


HOUSE PUNIERS: 
COLORS 


INE TARNISHES 


HAMMOND MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT 


BY WHICH MANIFOLDING IS MADE EASY? 








C ‘nial imwvited 
Catalogues of our various departments 
to responsible — ° } 

canie 


EGS ICRI OREO EL 


© Offices 
4 Fulton St. Cor} 


EQ ww William 4 
5 po mermea— % 


VOLE ILE ipl 







































Argument now left for 





Competitors to Attack 
The Hammond, 





o—» 
o—» 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447-449 East 52nd Street, New York. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery, 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
— a, 

pecially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
= DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
W. #. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 


| 911 Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Apperatus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
| ey ee from the Nursery to the College. Send 


| for Catalogue, 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
3:2 Washington Street, 


J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Ke & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 

















Simplex Printer | 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. | 








From an original, on ordinary paper with | 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 | 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
inI5 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- | 
ples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 VESEY ST., NEw York, 


Boston. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who ir - 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


&@™ Dip) oft hools are licenses for life te 
teach in the Behools< of t the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday o! 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward C 
recommendat on = epcinement to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo to 
which the Soolumnent 4 made 


ADMISSION.—A reen 3 must pe at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral pase an examina 
tion at the school entered in ate acitheoe ic and Grammar, 
mye that these subjects can be completed in a 
weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 

ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA Svqma 0 Coltene, Migs School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Comamiestonders 
alee obtained in the uniforra examination, wil) 

be ted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 















AND STEREOPTICONS 


roeey the best and cheapest means of ob; poses aching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schoo le. Our ae 
sortment of Views, se — Science, Hrerorr, 
Amusement and Poe 5 entertainment, etc. nothing can 

be hand | or 2 instractive r  amuring. o> Charch Entertainments, Public Exhtbi- 


ular ane t.¢ P A Y WwW ELL Of A very profitable business for 


a person with small capital. We are 

@ the largest manufacturers and de _ 
know how to order, 

0 on F REE , 


how to conduct Par 
Ook Aa. RF! E: 










abe res 
4 and ship to all parts of the world. Ifyou 
(Euseretamsate ‘or pleasure, or Public JEshibition ete., 
paper, and send for our 


MCALLISTER; the Soci 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


For particulars concerning the ~ my schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 


Brockport, .,.......CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 





LARGEST in the WORLD 


Address 7 Washington St., Chicago, 


(YOOD POSITIONS 


“onto by young Men and Women Graduates of Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 
e bw enre & Stratton Business College, 
cago—Business and Shorthand Courses. oO oO D s A LA R | E s 


Can can VISIT W wonLns FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 


KINDERGARTEN serus 


SUPPLIES. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


EAST 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 





Buffalo, ........+. .- JAMES M. CAssETY, P#.D 
Cortiand,,...... -+»» FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ....F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 

G ecccccccccce ONO M. Mruuz, A.M. 
New Paltz., +ss- FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta ......... .. JAMES M. MILNE, Pu.D. 
Oswego..... eecceces E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
ae: seeeeees FOX HOLDEN, LL.B. 
Potedam.,,.,........ THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa 


Persons graduating from ~——=ry¥ A, classes, 
hereafter p ~~ wy! and bringin, rade cer- 
tificate of proficiency 1. the ae P nel 1 alot t ie school 
where the work was ed, will credited with 


the follow! 
Courses : thmetic, Grammar, 


Desecripti - 
} | Geography, American History and Civi! Goverr- 





Per yard, one yard wide, 4 75 
our feet “ 


BLACKBOARD CLOTH. °.220°°2 





WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. Scuoot Books and Suppiies—all kinds. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED 








prostrating debi 
* health, there is no remedy of equal value. 
an d many of the best educators in the world. 
app lication to us. Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 2sth St., New York. 


Also Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. 


The formula accompanies each package. 
None genuine without this signature (~ 


The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


PHOSPHITES. 





It is not a “ patent medicine,” but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, preventing 
ity. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lassi, 


tude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical 
For thirty years endorsed by leading ph Saleians 
Pamphiet free on 


Payable in postage stamps. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35!i, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 










Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 


For Superiority of Design, Excellence of W« orkmanship, Great Simplicity 
Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 


Teaches Neatness 


Care, Unapproached. 
Accuracy, P With the aid of a Remin; ton Typewriter, a machine that can be operated 
Observation. at sight by any child whe can read, the study of English composition is much 
ee facilitated. The manipulation of the keys appez als to the child's love of 
Reveals Errors in =, : ~- printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 
print wil become so. 
Spelling, 
SEND FOR AN ILL TRATED CATALOGUE. 
Grammar, wed 
Punctuation, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 
Capitalization. 327 Broadway, New York, 





‘«*« The Best Methods Demand.’’ 


OOOO Sold 


BEFORE THE 1st COPY 
WAS BOUND. 


Cities, counties, and towns 
have already adopted it. 





« THE « 


New Script Primer, 


A Child's First Book. 


ALL IN SCRIPT. 


With Transition to Print. | 


‘Potter & Putnam, New York. 


RELETELETKKEARRAAK*.. a 


LELKETEKK RTA FRAT KKK SS 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. = 
Send us your address on a postal and you will receive “ 
in the world t will PIAN 3 


Sample copy, 20 cents. 





REE ee no poem 


; Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. So THIS 6 and mail it to us. 
; You will be surprised at the result, But you must do it NOW. Write to %& 





ORNISH & CO. (istyinet) wastueron: § 
* a3 Years. ersey. bag 
TITTTTTITIISTSSTITISITSTIS TIS T Iss TIF ss ess CEEIALERSEAATD 








Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Sefierson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.! 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





‘* Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.” 


(it 
| Ni tM. 
Wei 


oO 





Over: Tes feel 
CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
Making the young oer and ganas in spelling, pune 


tuating and p ing. 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 


and increase your exactitude many 
Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE C0., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth tires aniacuingt, 


Blackboard 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 394. 


A}l letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Editors ot 
Scnoot JowrNnaL.” All letters about subscriptions should be addressed to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


HE Columbian celebration in New York 
city and Brooklyn have caused un- 
pleasant feeling concerning one feature 
—that Cathoijic school children were 
separated from the general parade of 
youths, and were marched by themselves. 

Why, it is asked, should not the Presbyterians, the Metho- 
dists, the Jews, the Agnostics, (if there be any), and 
those who are of no denomination separate themselves 
from the others and march along sect by sect? A Cath- 
olic teacher in the public schools writes, “ I am surprised 
at those who managed this affair.” The Protestant 
teachers consider it an attempt to advertise the par- 
ochial schools. It was undoubtedly an effort to show 
the growth of these schools. 





> 


The ill-considered, indefensible, illogical, and dark-age 
action of the Detroit board of education is but an ap- 
pearance in another form of the evil THe JOURNAL has 
often called attention to—adsence in the several states of a 
standard of qualifications for the professional teacher. The 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen have one—but that any 
man may exercise the office of a teacher seems to be be- 
lieved to be a part of the constitution. That this meets 
with approbation among teachers may be inferred from 
the fact that the teachers spend none of their time when 
they meet in discussing a remedy. 

It ought to be explained here that the Detroit officials 
did have ground for action but not the action they took. 
It appears they have allowed the diplomas of the gradu- 
ates ofa certain Catholic school to be accepted as evi- 
dence of fitness for teaching. They now see no way 
out of this improper action but by refusing to let any- 
body teach who is not from the public schools ! 


> 


The death of Mr. Willtam Swinton, the writer of many 
remarkably excellent text-books for schools, removes a 
strong advocate of improved methods of teaching. He 
had been himself very successful in the school-room, 
but the meagerness of the text-books he used caught his 
attention and he entered this new field. He woke up to 
find himself famous. His ambition was not to make a 
text-book, but ¢#e text-book. He studied education 
quite as much as facts. The unbound sheets of the 
series of Readers he had prepared were sent by him to 
THE JOURNAL ; they took such advanced ground that 
the Editor was alarmed ; he wanted advancement, had 
prayed that some one would lift the schools out of the 
deep traditional ruts in which their wheels were rolling, 
but a series of Readers like these meant the investment 


of $25,000. Was there not danger that the effort would 
fail because principles not yet comprehended by teachers 
were adopted ? Would it not be better to wait a while 
for public opinion to be educated? 

Mr. Swinton listened. “But these Readers are con- 
structed on principles advocated in THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL ; I know that, for I am a subscriber.” 

“True, but can the great body of teachers be made to 
see that reading is ‘getting the thought,’ and this is 
the principle you follow all the way through?” “There 
will be tailure in many cases, no doubt, but the publishers 
agree with me that it is time the reading in the schools 
was got out of the fearful mechanical stage in which it 
now is and is likely to remain.” 

This was the substance of a conversation that made a 
deep impression ; here was a man who deemed the views 
of THE JOURNAL solid enough to plant a business enter- 
prise upon them. A letter was received,soon after, stating 
that the review of the books in THe JouRNAL gave him 
great satisfaction because in appreciating the books it 
made clearer to him the principles upon which text- 
books in reading should be constructed. Thus only 
from time to time, like ships at sea, one busy laborer in 
the educational field hails another who has kindred 
thoughts ; and often the “ hail” isa “ farewell.” 


> 


Sanitary knowledge has produced great results. In 
1875, a general law was passed in England for the pro- 
tection of the public health, and the death rate began 
to decrease for all diseases which owe their origin and 
growth to defective drainage and impure water supply. 
In typhoid fever the diminution was 57 per cent.; the 
annual mortality from 1838, the first year of careful regis- 
tration, to 1865, was about 22.35 per thousand. From 
1850 to 1889 the annual average is 19.08. The estimates 
of the value of human life in England is estimated to be 
about $770 a head ; if we allow this, the diminution of 
the death rate during this last decade would represent 
856,804 persons, or a saving of $650,000,000. Thus the 
country regains the sum that is spent in sanitary im- 
provements. The mortality from zymotic diseases, 
was reduced from 42.54 to 24.52, but measles, diph- 
theria, whooping-cough still keep the same. Consump- 
tion has diminished in England from 24.8) to 17.36. 


> 


The School of Pedagogy opens this year most pros- 
perously. It is now a thoroughly organized depart- 
ment of the university, like the law and medical schools. 
From Monday to Friday six classes are met by the 
professors on each day, and on Saturday there are 
nine classes. The interest felt by the students shows 
conclusively that the evident movement of the teaching 
force of the country towards a professional rank is by 
no means abating. This school is solving practically the 
question of a professional preparation by the teacher. 
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Uses of Education. 


Education, intellectual and moral, is the only means 
yet discovered that is always sure to help people to help 
themselves. Any other species of aid may enervate the 
beneficiary, and lead to a habit of dependence on out- 
side help. But intellectual and moral education devel- 
ops self-respect, fertility of resources, knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and aspiration for a better condition in life. 
It produces that divine discontent which goads on the 
individual, and will not let him rest. How does the 
school produce this important result? The school has 
undertaken to perform two quite different and opposite 
educational functions. The first produces intellectual 
training, and the second the training of the will. 

The school, for its intellectual function, causes the 
pupil to learn certain arts, such as reading and writing, 
which make possible communication with one’s fellow 
men, and impart certain rudimentary insights or gener- 
al elementary ideas with which practical thinking may 
be done, and the pupil be set on the way to comprehend 
his environment of nature, and of humanity and history. 
There is taught in the humblest of schools something of 
arithmetic, the science and art of numbers, by whose 
aid material nature is divided and combined—the most 
practical of all knowledge of nature because it relates 
to the fundamental conditions of the existence of nature, 
the quantitative structure of time and space themselves. 
A little geography, also, is taught; the pupil acquires 
the idea of the inter-relation of each locality with every 
other. Each place produces something for the world- 
market, and in return it receives numerous commodi- 
ties of useful and ornamental articles of food, clothing, 
and shelter. The great cosmopolitan idea of the human 
race and its unity of interests is born of geography, and 
even the smattering of it which the poorly taught pupil 
gets enwraps this great general idea, which is fertile 
and productive, a veritable knowledge of power from 
the start. 

All school studies, moreover, deal with language, the 
embodiment of the reason, not of the individual, but of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock or people. Now, the steps of 
becoming conscious of words involved in writing and 
spelling, and in making out the meaning, and, finally, in 
the study of grammatical distinctions between the parts 
of speech, bring to the pupil a power of abstraction, a 

power of discriminating form from contents, substance 
from accidents, activity from passivity, subjective from 
objective, which makes hima thinker. For thinking 
depends on the mastery of categories, the ability to ana- 
lyze a subject and get at its essential elements and see 
their necessary relations. The people who are taught 
to analyze their speech into words have a constant ele- 
mentary training through life that makes them reflec- 
tive and analytic as compared with a totally illiterate 
people. This explains to some degree the effect upon a 
lower race of adopting the language of a higher race. It 
brings up into consciousness, by furnishing exact ex- 
pression for them, complicated series of ideas which re- 
main sunk below the mental horizon of the savage. It 
enables the rudimentary intelligence to ascend from the 
thought of isolated things to the thought of their rela- 
tions and interdependencies. 

The school teaches also literature, and trains the 
pupil to read by setting him lessons consisting of ex- 
tracts from literary works of art. These are selected 
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for their intensity, and for their peculiar merits in ex- 
pressing situations of the soul brought about by external 
or internal circumstances. Language itself contains the 
categories of thought, and the study of grammatical 
structure makes one conscious of phases of ideas which 
flit past without notice in the mind of the illiterate per- 
son. Literary genius invents modes of utterance for 
feelings and thoughts that were hitherto below the sur- 
face of consciousness. It brings them above its level, 
and makes them forever after conscious and articulate, 
Especially in the realm of ethical and religious ideas, 
the thoughts that furnish the regulative forms for living 
and acting, literature is pre-eminent for its usefulness, 
Literature may be said, therefore, to reveal human na- 
ture. Its very elementary study in school makes the 
pupil acquainted with a hundred or more pieces of liter- 
ary art, expressing for him with felicity his rarer and 
higher moods of feeling and thought. When, in mature 
age, we look back over our lives and recal! to mind the 
influence that our schooldays brought us, the time spent 
over the school readers seems quite naturally to have 
been the most valuable part of our education. Our 
thoughts on the conduct of life have been stimulated by 
it, and this ethical knowledge is of all knowledge the 
nearest related to self-preservation—Wm. 7. Harris, 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 


r 
Self-Government in School. 


By Anna B. Bap.iam, Dorchester, Mass. 
Self-control is a power which, for its happy possessor, 
exercises itself over mind and body to a greater or less 
degree according to the individual temperament, either 
as inherited or as modified by discipline and training. 

No one will deny the value of self-control as an aid 
in “keeping the balance” of human thought and action ; 
hence, the earnest teacher, while she realizes that, in a 
measure, she is the controlling power in her school-room, 
“the wheel within a wheel ” of the mental machinery she 
keeps in motion, yet that she must, if she do her duty 
by the boys and girls committed to her charge, gradu- 
ally lead them to form habits of self-control. The 
motto she gives them is a very easy one to learn, but not 
so easy to practice. “Take care of yourself,” may seem 
a very small task for each one, but if the work be not 
equally divided, if there be any thoughtless, careless, 
indifferent, or wilful workers along the line, the thread of 
harmony becomes broken, and discord follows. 

The task of taking care of one’s own failings, irre- 
spective of those of others, is not an easy one, and the 
average child needs to have tact and encouragement 
brought to bear upon his efforts. Temperaments vary so 
much that a teacher is often at a loss to deal with iso- 
lated cases that defy all the agencies she has brought to 
bear successfully upon most of the class, and she must 
devise some new agent, or adopt some fresh strategy, 
before she can feel that all her pupils have become their 
own masters rather than her eye-servants. 

One of the greatest aids in teaching a child se//-govern- 
ment is in teaching him self-respect. It seems a matter 
of small importance to an ordinary observer whether a 
boy be encouraged to wear a neck-tie, or to come to 
school with his boots blacked, or not; but the feeling 
of self-respect awakened in the boy by the recognition 
of the well-arranged neck-wear, or the freshly polished 
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poots, will carry him through many a well-earned battle 
with himself, in the matter of self-control ; and he will 
find it a little less easy to become a disturbing element 
in the school-room at the next opportunity offered. 
There will be, however, “disturbers of the peace,” and 
these must be dealt firmly with, if they show no inclina- 
tion to exercise self-control for themselves, and indi- 
cate plainly a disinclination to yield to control over them 
on the teacher’s part. 

Such children must be made to feel the impossibility 
of allowing disturbing elements in the school-room, and 
must be subjected to the inconvenient and undesirable, 
but inevitable results of disobedience, unruliness, and 
uncouthness exhibited ina well-conducted school, where 
each pupil governs himself proudly rather than to depend 
weakly upon the teacher to govern him by strict rules. 

There is a natural pride in the heart of every child to 
excel in whatever he undertakes. One has but to note 
the spirit of pride displayed in the successful accom- 
plishment of some of the games of childhood to realize 
this; so, generally speaking, a child may so have his 
spirit of self-respect and worthy pride awakened as to 
make him an orderly citizen of the little world in which 
he lives. But he must be encouraged ; his little efforts 
must be recognized, and he himself must become an ob- 
ject of interest in his own estimation and in that of 
others, especially in that of his teacher. 

So soon as a disagreeable child can so far forget his 
natural disposition to lawlessness, or (what is often mis- 
taken for ugliness) a natural aggressive self-conscious- 
ness, as to respond to a pleasant greeting from his 
teacher either at school or upon the street; so soon as 
he can be moved to lift his hat to her upon the street, 
or be led to say, when obliged to pass before her in the 
room, “ Excuse me,” from the feeling of good comrade- 
ship between them, from that moment the teacher be- 
comes the secondary controlling force over the boy's 
conduct, his own will becoming the primary power that 
is to control him. 

“Patience and perseverance,” “Little by little,” 
“Rome was not built in a day,” “A constant dropping 
will wear away a stone,” must often come to cheer the 
drooping spirits of many a faithful teacher, wearied with 
the struggles over the apparent exceptions to the rule 
that “ Love begets love,” in her relations with the “ black 
sheep” of her flock ; but, sooner or later, a ray of light 
comes to gladden her, as she sees that the hitherto 
habitually “ don’t try” pupils have begun to change for 
the better, and she can cease to fear for them, since the 
majority have ruled in establishing a spirit of self-con- 
trol throughout the class, generated from the motto, 
“Take care of yourself.” 

With her class in this condition, she need have little 
fear of disorder should any unforeseen circumstances 
arise to interrupt the work; while her class, perceiving 
her trust in them, take a natural pride in being worthy 
of being trusted and do not fail her when she tests their 
power to attend each to his own work, whether she be 
there to direct it, is busied in a recitation with another 
division, or is called from the room unexpectedly. In 
a word, they have become conscious of the~ fact, Z/ you 
would be trusted, be worthy to be trusted, and the sensation 
‘Snot an unpleasant one. 


ia 
Columbus Days: 


Their Educational Value. 
By A. B. GutLrorp, Jersey City, N. J. 


Now that the hurry and excitement of the Columbus 
celebration are things of the past ; now that the throb- 
bing heads are somewhat cooled, and the tired hands 
somewhat rested, there comes to many a teacher who 
has entered heart and soul into the celebration of our 
sooth anniversary a feeling that though there has been 
unlimited enthusiasm in her class-room regarding the 
Columbus idea,that while much of the great navigator and 
liscoverer has been brought to light and well-learned 
that perhaps never would have been taught in her or- 
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dinary work in the class, and, incidentally, much other 
valuable material gained during the struggle, still the 
regular grade work of the class has suffered a terrible 
blow during the time given over to the festivities of 
the past month. The term, short at best, has had the 
cream of its days given over to purposes otner than 
those of legitimate grade work. 

But these days that are gone have had a significance 
far more powerful for good, if they have been rightly 
spent, than can be found in the ordinary grind of the 
class-room mill. Our pupils have been lifted to the in- 
spection of a far broader horizon, than they have viewed 
before. A fuller and grander significance has been 
given to ideas of faith, hope, perseverance, and courage 
as exemplified in the life of Columbus; faith that gave 
assent to the authority of his thought, hope that again 
and again buoyed a sinking spirit, perseverance that 
pushed him ever onward in the accomplishment of his 
grand enterprise, and courage that stood without fear 
or depression in the midst of surroundings that would 
have daunted one of less resolution than he. 

The idea of Americanism has expanded in the hearts 
of our children; love of country has sprung into new 
life ; our boys have received a new incentive to pa- 
triotism; our girls are prouder than ever before that they 
were born on American soil; and we, as teachers of 
these boys and girls, more fully than ever before realize 
the grandeur and holiness of the trust falling to our 
duty in the leading forward in the path of true Amer- 
ican citizenship of those in our charge. 

Let us take the time to go over the lesson in review 
still again, that what the days of the past month have 
taught may be more fully appreciated still. Let us not 
leave it until we are assured that each and every pupi! 
in our class is of different fiber than before, and as a 
native of this land better able to live in accerdance with 
the best ideas of the true American principle. 


, 
Natural Capacity in Education. 


(The following article from an English medical journal is worthy of thought- 
ful consideration.) 


“There isa school of popular philosophy, more than 
sufficiently popular at the present day, of which the 
keynote is that intellectual men are pretty nearly equal, 
and that success is simply a matter of industry, effort, 
and perseverance. Teachers of this school quote with 
great approval that astounding paradox of a great writer 
that ‘genius is simply the faculty of taking infinite 
pains’; and young men of the most moderate endow- 
ments are encouraged to hope that by hard work by day 
and the unlimited consumption of midnight oil, they 
may rise to rank with the master minds of the race. In 
so far as such teaching encourages the putting forth of 
the individual’s best powers, it may not be wholly per- 
nicious, but that it is essentially false cannot be doubted. 
No taking of pains will transform the dunce into the 
genius. Each is naturally sui generis, and will remain 
so, despite any or every effort. Far truer is the teach- 
ing of Goethe, who says: ‘The older one grows, the 
more one prizes natural gifts, because by no possibility 
can they be procured and stuck on.’ 

“ Physiology teaches us not only that the bodies of 
men differ naturally in size, strength, and capacity for 
development, but that the natural differences between 
human brains in size and richness of convolutions are an 
index to intellectual and moral differences.“ Any phil- 
osophy that ignores such a fundamental fact becomes 
thereby futile and delusive. A true philosophy must 
recognize and adjust the relative parts played by nat- 
ural endowment and relative training, taken in the 
widest sense. It can do much within a certain area, but 
that area is limited, and can by no means be overpassed. 
The true ideal of education is not to make futile efforts 
to grow grapes on thorns, or figs on thistles, but to im- 
part to every individual as just a conception as possible 
of his own potentialities, and to help and encourage him 
to develop those potentialities to the utmost extent o 
which they may be capable ” 
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The School Room. 


Oct, 29.—DoinG anv Eruics. 
Nov. 5.—Primary. 

Nov, 12,—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Nov. 19.—EArTH AND SELF. 
Nov. 26,—NuMBERS AND PEOPLE, 





Early Lessons in Form Expression. 


By GRACE HOOPER, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 


(This lesson closes Miss Hooper's course in drawing which began Aug. 20, 
‘or, and has been designed to cover three years of primary grade work. We 
trust the teachers have been benefited by this interesting and instructive 
series.) 


OBJECTS LIKE A CONE. 

I have something here whieh I know you all like, espe- 
cially the boys. “ Yes, atop.” We will try to make a picture of 
it as well as spin it. How shall we start? “With an isosceles 
triangle.” Make the base at the top. Place a semicircle on the 
horizontal line ; cut off a little at the bottom. Draw the peg then, 
and then the head. Lines across it horizontally make it complete. 





Lcaientee 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
(Fig. 1.) A tumbler may also be studied in this way. (Fig. 2.) 
MODELING. 


To-day we will make a cone in clay. Roll it into shape with 
the fingers, and use the flat piece of wood to press the plane face. 
To-morrow we will make the top in clay. Perhaps some one can 
think of a vegetable in this shape—Yes, a “‘ carrot or a parsnip.” 

SQUARE PYRAMID. (Fig. 3.) 

Have you seen this block before? “It looks something like a 
cone.” Mabel, what is the difference? ‘It has a square base.” 
“ The rest of the surface, instead of being whole and curved, is 
divided and plane.” ‘There are five faces, and four edges.” 
Are there not more than four edges? “Yes, there are eight.” 
“It hasan apex.” “ Each 
face, except the base, is 
of triangle shape.” Hold 
up the paper shape that 
is like the base. “A 
square.” The one that 
is like the other faces. 
Right; what is it called ? 
“‘Tsosceles triangle.” Let 
us draw all the faces as 
if they were spread out. 
(Fig. 4.) Some time we 
will cut them out and 
make some pyramids for 
ourselves. Here is James’ 
triangle. What is the 
trouble with it? (Fig. 5.) 
“The apex is not over the 
middle of the base.” 

I will show you something I would like to have you draw that 
looks like the triangle. Where do we often see this, Harry? 
“On ships.” (Fig. 6.) Here is a leaf quite like the shape. Let 
us try that. (Fig. 7.) 
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Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


ARRANGEMENT. 


Do you remember when we changed the triangle a little to look 
something like a flower? I will give you a small triangle of 
colored paper; draw that same form on it, then cut out four of 
them, and arrange the pieces or units as they are called on our 
large brown paper squares. How must we make the center? “It 

. must hold together, so we might put a little square or circle three.” 
Do not the corners look empty? Let us put in another triangle. 
We must fill our space as evenly as we can. (Fig. 8.) 
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MODELING, 


If you mold the cone first, I think the pyramid may be easily 
formed from it. With your small flat pieces of board, you can 
press the faces into their shape. Let us build the flag and the 
leaf we drew on our tablets of clay. 

VASE FORM. (Fig. 9.) 

What is the use of this pretty vase, children? ‘To hold 
flowers.” Yes; and for many, many years people have made 
vases ; to hold flowers, to hold water, for oil, and for many other 
uses. Let us study the form. If it was solid how many faces 
would it have? “Three, two plane and one curved.” How 
many edges? “Two, circles in shape.” If I were to give you 
paper shapes to represent the faces, they would look like this, 
(Fig. 10.) Look at the curve—it is 
not like that which we have seen in 
the sphere, or oval. It is constantly 
changing its direction—curving in and 
out, with no abrupt break. For this 
reason the form is more beautiful and 
pleasing to the eye, than if the curve 
were in one direction only. 

We will study the drawing. With 
what shall we begin? “A line for an 





Ze, axis.” Make it about four inches high. 
Fig. 9. Fig.10. | Next compare the bottom width. “It 
is one-half.” Here there must be a double line. Now about the 


top. Just about the same width. Connect the ends of top and 
bottom lines. Where is the widest part? Where the narrowest? 
Will the curve run inside the oblong, and where? Outside and 
how far? Where does the curve begin to change? etc. __ 
After a little practice with observation of this kind, the children 
will become very apt in judging proportions and direction of 
lines. After this most simple vase form has been observed, 
others, different in proportion, may be taken. (Fig. 11.) Let the 
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Fig. 11. Fig. 12. Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 
pupils describe any vase they may see at home, and try to copy 
the curve, bringing the result to the teacher. 

MODELING. 

In modeling let the first simple form we have studied be tried 
first, followed by others of which the teacher may have two or 
three for the pupils to copy. 

ARRANGEMENT. 


In our design-work, nature may be studied in a simple way. 
A leaf, that of the lilac is an easy shape, is given to each child. 
(Fig. 12.) Do you see the heavy part 
running through the middle? ‘That is 
called the midrib. Place the leaf on your 
paper and trace round the edge, or margin, 
as it is called. Now draw another by 
simply looking at it. As I take up several 
leaves, one after another, what do you 
notice about them? “They are not all 
exactly alike.” ‘Some are larger than 
others.”” Yes; nor are the halves of each 
one exactly alike. They seldom are in 
leaves. Now you see that a border, drawn of leaves all a little dif- 
ferent would not be very pleasing, so we will change nature a little 
and stiffen the leaves. Make the midrib as astraight line. Make 
the two halves exactly alike, and the same distance from the midrib. 
(Fig. 13.) Thus, when we put one after the other, or place them 
on the diameters or diagonals of a square round a center, 
our border, or figure, is pleasing to look at, and we do not feel 
that it is a confused lot of leaves. Yet they still look like the lilac 
leaves. 











Fig. 15. 


PAPER CUTTING. (Figs. 14 & 15.) 

Very many variations upon trisecting and quadrisecting, may 
supplement those previously given. Cutting may be done in 
either of two ways. 7rs¢, with the square opened flat, after the 
folding, and the cuts follow the folds, or lines, which have been 
drawn between them. (Figs. 16 & 17). Second.—The figure cut 
with the paper folded 
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Fig. 16. Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 
Review the preceding work, such as the spectrum colors, and 
the scales of each, and teach ¢he /ines. 
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Violet Red What color have we to-day? “The red of 
Red the spectrum.” Here is another red. Is it 
lighter or darker? “It is different.” Yes; and 























Orange Red! in what way? As the children hesitate, the 
Red Orange teacher puts some paint, as near as possible to 
Drange | _ the red, on a palette, and mixing a little yellow 
Nellow Orange = it, ogee forms; a little more 
-—— yellow, and she has red-orange. Again more 
Dreate Ye lbw Ts = unl oeanere 
Yellow = RTT TAP Rp] comes. | Ilus- 
Green Yellow —~ trate with the 
Yellow Green - — Le colored pa- 
vr O-R. § 5. / Vv S pers, then giv- 

4 H -§ 2 ing them to 
Sey oe Fig. 20. the pupils let 
Green blue them make the scale, first, by copying the chart, 





Lue then relying on their own judgment. (Fig. 19.) 




















Veter Blue The scales runs as follows: Red—orange-red, 
due Veelet] red-orange Orange—yellow-orange, orange- 
Violet yellow. Yellow—green-yellow, yellow-green. 
lea Vietee Green—blue-green, green-blue. B/we—violet 
wig. 19. blue, blue-violet. V’zo/e-— red-violet, violet-red 


’ —then Red. A tint and a shade of each hue 
may be given—as well as the tints and shades of the principal 
colors, arranging the scales after the following diagram. (Fig. 20.) 
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Live Lessons in Writing. V. 
From Class-work of LYMAN D, SMITH, Hartford, Conn., Author 
of “ Appletons’ Standard Penmanship.” 





Fig. +. 

A letter received from an earnest Southern teacher who has 
charge of writing in four primary grades in one building, and who 
asks for information as to the best course to pursue in teaching 
beginners in writing, suggests to me the propriety of turning 
aside from the regular order of these lessons, for one issue of 
THE JOURNAL to answer her, and many more good, well-mean- 
ing teachers who are similarly situated. A few sentences from 
her letter will not be out of place, as they disclose a condition of 
things regarding writing in her case that is but a photograph of 
conditions in low and cven high grades all over the broad land. 
I see itin many of the schools I visit in neighboring towns. I see it 
in the inability of almost all children of all ages to write when they 
come into Hartford schools from other towns, and attempt to do 
the work our pupils do. I go to Springfield, Holyoke, and 
other cities and find beautiful work. The explanation is that 
writing is taught in some places,—in others, not—and taught cor- 
rectly. When will states require that every teacher shall qualify 
to teach writing, on the basis of movement as the leading element 
—as thoroughly as they do anything else? A half niillion clerks, 
accountants, and copyists in the United States get a living, and 
much more than a living, because of their ability to handle the pen 
skilfully. Are there as many who get good pay, because of 
their ability to draw? Probably not one-half as many. But 
drawing is fostered; teachers ‘must qualify in this branch. It is 
right they should. Let them qualify to teach writing also. 

To return to the teacher's letter. She says :--* The writing 
throughout, after the low primary, is very unsatisfactory. The 
trouble seems to be not a lack of form-teaching or analysis of 
principles, but an inability to secure arm movement. The chil- 
dren have learned the finger movement, and I do not know 
how to break it up. Would like to know how much move- 
ment drill in each grade is necessary to break up or react against 
this finger movement.” With a commendable frankness she adds; 
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“I take it for granted that our own lack of skill may be the cause 
of our trouble.” 

I would say as to the last sentence, that if “ lack of skill” 
wasn’t cause enough, a wrong method of teaching added thereto 
certainly would be enough. It will be noticed that there is no 
trouble as to “form-teaching” and “ analysis of principles” in 
this teacher's case. Form-teaching is but a oul part of the 
work in teaching writing properly, and herein lies the evidence of 
the wrong method I think she must have followed, for it will be 
noticed that she says, “‘ Throughout, after the low grade, the 
writing is very unsatisfactory.” By implication one would judge 
the writing to be satisfactory in the low grade. In this grade, 
doubtless, the work consisted of writing isolated letters, where 
only a cramped finger movement is employed, and wasting time 
over a solemn row of so-called “principles.” It is true that a 
page of isolated letters made with slow movement, satisfies 
the eye; not the conscience, however. Later on, when these 
low-grade scholars come to write long words, involving the lat- 
eral swing of the arm from the elbow as pivot in joining letters, 
they are powerless, and give up in disgust. 


Fig. 2. 








What shall be done? Twelve years ago, the San Francisco 
school board said, wisely too: “‘ 7eachers should not take up the 
children's time teaching them meaningless ‘principles,’ or having 
them write parts of letters or whole pages of isolated letters.” 1 
wanted to go to San Francisco, and shake each board member's 
hand. As that board failed to state just why these things should 
not be done, the writer of this article will give Azs reasons. 
There are two weighty reasons : 

First: Teaching single letters compels constant raising of the 
pen, cutting up that continuous movement so necessary In writ- 
ing, and which the teacher in question says her pupils “ do not 

et.” 

: Second ; Teaching single letters propagates an error, inasmuch 
as it doesn’t teach the true expression of lines, which is found 
only when letters are linked. For example: teach small ¢, a, 
n, singly. Each letter ends (sing!y) with a line not used when 
these letters are joined and made into the word can, except the 
final line of x. What is true of this word is true of thousands 
of words; in fact, about every word we write. “ Zhe true ex- 
pression of lines is seen only when letters are joined.” —( Apple- 
tons’ new Manual of Writing.) There are normal schools in 
this country to-day teaching future teachers to go forth to spread 
this illogical method, 
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The fault as to movement teaching lies in ignoring the funda- 
mental or primal movement, the lateral, and cultivating the les- 
ser or secondary ‘movement, the finger movement only. A re- 
versal of this process, at least for several months at the begin- 
ning of the pupil’s writing career, is the remedy. The lateral is 
the dasic movement, the finger movement is accessory thereto, 
This teacher doesn’t want to spend any time wzlearning the fin- 
ger movement; she needs to learn it, and teach it in the proper 
manner, or after considerable. mastery of the lateral movement 
is secured. The finger movement is absolutely necessary in 
shaping the letters, with children up to the ages of twelve or 
fourteen (and to older persons if they write with the combined 
movement), when the “ muscular” movement supersedes it natu- 
rally and easily as practice is kept up. Each of these move- 
ments is adapted to certain conditions or stages of development. 
To be explicit: the lateral movement, with finger movement 
added, is known by good writers as the “combined” movement. 
Figs. 2 and 3 were written with the “combined ” movement. 
It is the proper movement up to a certain stage. In fact, I know 
famous penmen who never learned anything beyond it. The 
majority of penmen, however, write with the ‘‘ muscular” move- 
ment, in which no use of the fingers is made, except to steady 
the pen. Figure 1 shows lines made by tne lateral move- 
ment purely. It is this movement that beginners should practice 
three months,—six, if necessary,—before they attempt to do much 
regular writing. It is the only way, or exercise, by which we 
can get the upright poise of the hand, and the unbroken swing 
of the fore-arm, when writing. The strokes must be long—longer 
than these shown are better, so long that they can only be exe- 
cuted by swinging the fore-arm from the elbow as the pivot, and 
this long sweep cannot be made unless the hand is level, wrist 
clear, and hand.running on the fourth finger nail mostly. Give 
young pupils anything shorter than these lines at first, and they 
get nothing back of the wrist joint for lateral motion. 

To the Southern lady who writes for information, and all 
other teachers everywhere, I would say: Take about two or 
three weeks to get your seven-year-olds (scholars under this 
age have no business writing, I think, especially with ink) to 
hold the pen correctly and poise the hand. This means as hard 
work as is ever done; but doit. It will pay inthe end. If you 
can get the pupils to grasp the pen properly, and poise the hand 
in two weeks, twenty minutes daily, you do well. If you don’t 
know how yourself, get a good hand-book and learn how. Don’t 
practice any lateral movement till the hand ts in position to be 
moved. Get the engine on the track, right side up, before you 
set it going. 1 have visited a class to-day that has been practi- 
cing fig. 1 for four weeks, writing two such “squares” as is 
shown, on slips of paper 5 x 8 inches, an inch space between 
thetwo. The pupils slide their hands very freely, and make al- 
most as good work as the figure shown. It is the easy way, if 
only learned in season. This class will take up fig. 2, and 
practice it a week; then fig. 3, and practice the thirteen short 
letters, as shown in these cuts, making them even closer to- 
gether than shown in fig. 3. Commence with the first exercise; 
practice it one month, twenty minutes daily. Next introduce a 
small letter, explaining its characteristics, and weave into a drill 
as in fig. 2. Practice this faithfully. By degrees, add more 
letters, and Jessen the length of the sliding strokes, as shown in 
fig. 3. Watch now, and see if pupils twist their hands from the 
wrist joint as the letters are brought closer together If they do, 
then return to drill 1, and continue the long sweeps awhile. 
Keep this practice up long enough, and pupils get control of the 
hand, and do not desire to raise the pen, or twist the hand. 

The usual method isto give pupils at the beginning, work re- 
quiring nothing but finger movement, calling for no arm swing. 
This is wrong. Teach the broad movement first, and most 
thoroughly. Gradually lessen the length of the lateral sweeps,— 
they are the same in kind, less in scope,—until reduced to normal 
spacing. While teaching these broad movements, you inciden- 
tally get in much form teaching. You teach the form of small a, 
for example, in fig. 2, just as effectively, as if you taught it 
singly, as has been the case with “leading syste ns” altogether 
too much. Teach letters joined, or words, as much as possible, 
and but little single-letter work. We do not see the small letters 
standing alone, only small a@. We need to practice the letters 
joined, for here only the true nature of the joining lines is seen. 

In a three months’ drill on exercises like the three shown here, 
pupils are qualified to start in a copy-book. They may not have 
written much, in the teacher’s mind, during this time, but they 
have laid a foundation for free movement that they will carry all 
through the succeeding grades, and never forget. It will prove 
a good investment of time. Copy-book practice now comes in 
to emphasize good standard forms. Tracing numbers are best 
for beginners. Copy-book practice gathers up the results of the 
previous movement practice, and is necessary. The /Zes¢ of the 
movement is when writing closer-spaced work, always, With 
the small letters, the twenty-six, practiced in connection with lat- 
eral drills, as shown in the lessons in THE JOURNAL since 
April last, any live teacher will not fail to get good results. The 
treatment of the capitals will soon begin in the “ Live Lessons” 
series, . 
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A Bit of Experience. 
By M. R. T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It hardly seems fair to recezve always, and never to g7ve, hence 
this little account of the talks upon e/Azcs, in my school last year, 

Once each month I devoted a half-hour to these talks, making 
them as entertaining as possible, and also as instructive. They 
were thoroughly practical and simple, dealing with the points 
which, to my observation, seemed the weakesé in the behavior 
and moral life of my pupils. 

For the benefit of my fellow-teachers who may wish to try the 
experiment, I will give briefly the topics of the lessons : 

First Lesson.—1. Always be particular about saying good- 
morning. 

2. Boys should always lift the hat when they meet a friend on 
the street. 

3. Be always careful to let a lady go first. 

4. Children should be particular to introduce their acquaintances, 

Second Lesson.—1. Never pass in front of any person. 

2. Never look over a person’s shoulder when reading or 
writing. 

3. Three ways of being untruthful 2. ¢., it is possible to say 
what 1s so, and still not tell the truth; it is possible to say what 
is not true and yet be truthful; it is quite possible to ac¢a lie 
without speaking a word. 

Third Lesson.—1,. Never stare at a stranger or friend. 

2. Be careful about position when sitting. 

3. Confess a fault and avoid sulking. 

4. One glaring fault may spoil a life. 

Fourth Lesson.— Table Manners.—We are judged by our beha- 
vior when away from home. 

True Honor.—Three points touched upon: 1. Sacredness of 
a promise. 2. Gentlemanliness. 3. See to it that we are cap- 
able and deserving of trust. 

Fifth Lesson.—Selfishness. n always seeking the best for 
ourselves—instead of “in honor preferring one another.” Avoid 
noise and roughness. “Study to be quiet.” 

Sixth Lesson.—Character Building —Quotation from Long- 
fellow “Our to-days and yesterdays are the blocks with which we 
build.” Talk otf the kinds of deeds we should build into our lives. 
Two things we should espcially try to avoid are disobedience and 
disorder. 

Seventh Lesson.—Not allowing personal defects or dislikes to 
influence our behavior; three instances cited —Cruel and unkind 
treatment of a hunchback boy on the play-ground. A greeting 
for the teacher but none for a cross-eyed playmate. One child in 
the school shunned because disagreeable, or unpleasant, or un- 
fortunate—and so the child is grieved and made unhappy. 
Actions often cut deeper than words. 

Eighth Lesson—The things we should study to correct are 
our own faults, not those of others. As we-grow to be the kind 
of men and women that we are children, it is most important 
that we should form good hadzts—habits oi honor and fairness. 

I have regretted the cessation of these talks on ethical culture 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and hope they may be resumed, as I 
believe they will be helpful to other teachers, as they were to me. 


Yr 
Their Last Year. 


By PRIN, H. C. KREBS, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


Of all the duties that the teacher owes to her pupils, none is 
more pressing than that of giving specific moral instruction to 
those pupils who will leave school this year—her graduating class. 
Up to their last year, moral instruction may have consisted only 
of the lessons that arose through incidental occasions, and have 
been unsystematic; but now that this is to be their last year the 
class should be taught to know their duties, that they may be 
armored to fight life's battles, and hold steadfastly to the eternal 
pillars of truth. 

No teacher has a right to send her pupils away from school at 
their graduation, like ships cast adrift on the wide sea, without 
furnishing them with sails, ropes, and anchor. Indeed, neglect to 
do this throws a great part of the responsibility of many a young 
man’s ruin upon his teacher. Many a teacher sins more by omis- 
sion than by commission ; for has she not the making of men and 
women for her work? And if she .. glects this, her plain duty, 
is she not to a large degree responsible for the results ? 

What is the first, last, and highest object of teaching? To 
make good men and good women. \ntellectual training is benefi- 
cial only inasmuch as it enables us to comprehend and perform 
our duties. . 

It is presumed that pupils of sixteen have quite a sufficient 
amount of mental development to appreciate their accountability, 
and to understand the nature of life to the extent that they feel 
the need of thorough preparation for its duties. Most of the 
pupils have never thought of their duties in the light of the reasons 
therefor. Obedience, respect, and love to parents, if given at all 
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from clearly defined reasons. This is ectly proper up to acer- 
tain age; but at that age obedience should be intelligent. The 
same holds true in relation to the other duties. Thought on duty 
can best be aroused by placing before the pupils imaginary cases, 
and asking their judgment upon what ought to be done under 
certain circumstances, and their reasons for the judgment. The 
writer will never forget the amount of discussion caused in his 
graduating class, in considering the following case : 

“In time of war, imagine your father a general, pursued by the 
enemy. He takes refuge in the garret of your house. The 
enemy ride up to you, and ask you, ‘ Is your father in this house ?’ 
Now, provided you knew that by saying ‘No’ your father would 
be saved, what Cughe ‘ou to do, say ‘ Yes,’ or ‘No’? Would it be 
alieto say ‘No’? If so, would it be justifiable ?” 

“ A gentleman, in conversation with Jom asks you a question 
regarding your private affairs that you do not wish him to know, 
and that he has no right to ask. Should you say, ‘ Excuse me, I 
cannot answer that question?’ Or, would you be justified in tell- 
ing him an untrue answer to his question? Does the fact that he 
has no right to ask such a question confer upon you the liberty of 
telling an untruth? Would such an answer be a lie?” 

“ A burglar is trying to enter your room. He has already 
opened the window, and is about ready to spring into the room, 
when you discover him. You seize arevolver, and kill him on the 
spot. Will the law justify your action? Will it be quite right 
morally ? Provided you knew his intention was merely robbery, 
would not his life be worth more than a few dollars of money ? 
Should you not employ other means before resorting to a deadly 
weapon ?” 

“A man sits behind a hedge with a gun. A rich man passes 
by in ignorance of the presence of the man inambush. The con- 
cealed man quietly raises his weapon, takes good aim, when snap! 
the cap does not explode—the man walks on in peace, not know- 
ing of the attempt made on his life. Is the man who made the 
attempt guilty of murder? Is he just as guilty as if he had actu- 
ally killed the rich man? Would there be a difference between 
the view of his offence taken by law and that taken by God? In 
what does the guilt of an action consist ?” 

In this way the minds of the pupils can be directed toward the 
consideration and discussion of moral questions—they compre- 
hend their duties more and more clearly, and receive a strong im- 
petus toward the attainment of a noble, thoughtful manhood. 


r 
Ethics in Common Things. 


are yielded more from natural pee eee and associations than 
ou 


QUESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER. 


By an EX-PRINCIPAL. 


The teacher so often asks questions of his pupils that it will be 
proper to ask him some questions. 

Do your pupils all speak the truth? I mean by this to sug- 
gest to you that the atmosphere of your school-room should be 
one of fair and square dealing, that you have not met for any 
jugglery or veneering. I have said, speak the truth, but I mean 
do the truth just as much, for “truth is truth in word or act.” If 
I look at the blackboards, the slates, or the writing books and see 
scrawls instead of neat and accurate work, then | know that truth 
may be on the lip but not in the heart. Truth means accuracy, 
neatness, elegance, and beauty. Truth means promptness also, 
but that leads me to ask : 

Do your pupils put their minds into their labor? Do they strive 
to be prompt and orderly in obeying the signals to come and go 
from their classes? Do they struggle to the recitation bench and 
throw themselves down on it? Look at the desks, look at the 
floor for bits of paper, and you will know wether they have been 
properly trained. 

But do not stop there. When I was a boy at school our 
teacher (a lady) had us all march in front of her desk and place 
our two hands, palms down, before her on it; ata glance she 
took in the condition of the finger nails. 1 have not forgotten that 
part of her instruction to-day. So I ask you, do you know the 
condition of the hands, of the shoes, of the clothing, of the hair 
and teeth of your pupils? Perhaps you say you have no mat, no 
Scraper, no broom ; it is your fault then. Do not fail to go to your 
trustee and get them ; tell the pupils, too. They will stir up things 
for you and make it lively for that trustee, if you will let them. 

Do your pupils address you respectfully, and each other? 
Do they take off their hats in the school-room? Especially do 
they do this when they come up to your desk? You don’t think 
this important? I am more sorry for the pupils, than if you should 
say I cannot solve equations of one unknown quantity—for, teach- 
er, you don’t know where those pupils will turn up. Doyou let 
them employ “Say, teacher,” or “‘ Hay” ? I would rather hear “ I 
done it” than “ Hay.” 

Do you attempt to push your refining influence beyond the 
School-room? For example, do they mark on the fences with 
crayons they have borrowed (?) from the school-room? Do they 
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march down the sidewalks four abreast? Do they bully younger 
ones and get up a fight on the streets? Do they enter their homes 
with more moral elevation and courtesy than when they first 
knew you? Do they try to be of aid to their parents? Do they 
think more of church and Sunday-school ? 

Do they (I am now almost through) put “Is it right?” more 
foremost now than they did? Is that a question that constantly 
comes up? I don’t ask if you can see little wings sprouting on 
the shoulders of your boys and girls; but I propose to find out, if 
I can, by the answers you give, whether you are giving a trainin 
to those boys that will make them able to get hold of the truth an 
use it, to resist temptation. Prepare them to be noble sons and 
fathers, and honored citizens in this world and the next. 


e 
Miss jJ—"s Room. 


By OBSERVER. 


Miss J— believes her room in good order when each pupil is 
quietly and cheerfully attending to the business of the hour with- 
out interrupting or inconveniencing his neighbor. The lessons 
assigned are of such length that the slow pupils can complete 
them in a required length of time while, the bright ones are given 
extra work—something in which they take pride and pleasure in 
doing. 

“What have you in your hand, John?” “My top, Miss J—.” 
“Notice the color, size, shape, etc. Think what you do with it. 
Take your blank book and write all you can about tops.” Miss 
J— might have waited until John got into mischief and then pun- 
ished him, but that is not her way. 

When a child wishes to leave this room, a note of excuse is laid 
on the teacher’s table, and the child passes quietly out. Before 
intermission these notes are glanced over, and those who have 
lost time by absence, make it up at play time. 

The children walk about quietly in Miss J—'s room and pass to 
the waste basket and deposit bits of paper without obtaining per- 
mission. If any take advantage of this liberty, this permission is 
withdrawn. 

Before opening exercises Miss J— asks, ‘“‘ Who were absent yes- 
terday ?” “ Will?” and “ Edwin ?”’ “ You may ask those nearest to 
you where the lessons are for the day.” This prevents whisper- 
ing or taking the teacher's time after work begins. Five minutes’ 
recess is given each hour for the thirsty ones. These “ ways” of 
Miss J— do away with the old-time questions, ‘‘ May I speak ?” 
“May I go out?” “ May I get a drink?” 

As we look on, a little fellow is whispering. “‘ Where is the Isle 
of Wight, John.” (Certainly this is wrong, but not in the sense 
that lying or stealing is wrong. Whispering, like asking ques- 
tions, is an annoying interruption to be avoided.) Miss J—, says 
(preposterous idea) that that whisper was partly her fault because 
at the last recitation in geography she should have helped the class 
with the advance map, which, to them, was a new azd untried 
world. 

in a general exercise, when Miss J— talks with and to the 
whole school, the class take and retain class positions. “I love 
to talk right into your eyes,” she says, “and remember it is ill- 
bred to whisper, giggle, or move about when anyone is trying to 
interest or instruct you.” 

It is very pleasant in Miss J—’s room. 


a 
The Chalk-Marking Habit. 


It should be the especial duty of every teacher in the public 
schools frequently to remind the small boy of the importance of 
abstaining from indulgence in the mischievous practices of using 
chalk on everything that offers a surface where a chalk-mark can 
be made. This disregard of appearances is one of the peculiar- 
ities of the American boy, and it ought to be trained out of him 
at all hazards. This habit of defacement is not always the sign 
of total or semi-total depravity but is the result of thoughtlessness, 
and a desire of the child to de something rather than an mtention 
to do wrong. 

If every boy or girl who makes a mark on a brick wall was 
obliged to erase it, it would be one of the best ways to prevent a 
repetition of the evil; the difficulty of removing the thing would 
be apparent and perhaps the wrong of the act might be made 
cane lain. The ethics of scratching matches on wa.ls—or 
rather of ot doing it, may seem a homely — of conscien- 
tiousness; but it is just this kind of wrong doing that 
needs to be attacked by every teacher, as well as parent. To 
teach the school children what is due to the rights of others in 
small matters will be one of the surest ways to keep the future 
man or woman—especially the man—from leaving these scratches 
after him, wherever he goes, like a serpent trail. K. 





The Gifts of the Year : 
A Thanksgiving Exercise. 


By OLIVE M. LONG, St. Paul, Minn. 


(The school-room and platform should be decorated with all sorts 
of fruits and leaves that are appropriate to the season. The walls 
may be hung with branches of red leaves, or if they have all fallen, 
evergreen garlands may be used. The typical autumn fruits should 
have an important place,—and in one end of the room a large pump- 
kin may be placed, surrounded by leaves, an:t backed by a stalk of 
corn, if it is possible to get one. Ears ofcorn and strings of popped 
corn and cranberries may also be hung on the walls, and inter- 
woven with the other decorations ; and apples, either alone, or on 
branches, are very effective. Bunches of grapes of different colors, 
and raisins, have a beautiful effect, and any late fall flowers or red 
berries and rose-pips, are always pretty. A sheaf of yellow wheat 
or oats, with a sickle, is pretty and appropriate, either standing on 
the floor, or hung on the wall. A border of bright leaves or grain 
tacked around the edge of the platform gives a pretty finish to the 
decorations. 

The fruit used may be brought by the children, and either given 
back to them afterwards, or donated to poorer friends. 

If it is possible there should be a curtain hung at the back (cut- 
ting off a portion for tableaux), and at one side of the platform, but 
ifit is not practicable it may be dispensed with,and the tableaux either 
omitted altogether, or the characters in them may quietly enter and 
pose themselves, The platform itself should be especially dec- 
orated with as many leaves and branches and dried grasses as 
possible, to give it an out-door effect. 

As the exercises open the school bursts into a Thanksgiving 
song, in the midst of which the Spirit of Plenty enters. Her cos- 
tume should be a Grecian one, made of cheese-cloth, or any soft 
material that drapes prettily. Pale yellow would be the most ap- 
propriate color, but white will do. Her decorations should be in 
harmony with those of the room,—the neck of her gown and the 
edges of the flowing sleeves should be defined with autumn leaves, 
and a garland of leaves, or evergreen, may be securely sewed toa 
narrow piece of white cloth (so as entirely to cover it), and be 
loosely fastened about her waist as a girdle. She may carry asmall 
sheaf of grain in one arm, and a basket of fruit in her hand, She 
should be crowned with a wreath of leaves and berries, such as the 
mountain-ash berries, or the wild thorn-apples.) 


(As the song ends she steps forward.) 


And thou bringest with thee the in-gathering of the harvest, the 
joyful time of plenty when the earth laughs in her riches so freely 
poured to all, and on thy other hand comes her companion, the 
season of Thanksgiving, when the dwellers of the earth send back 
their thanks for the unbounded largess received. Not only people, 
but all nature joins in the chorus, and we hear the joy of the sea- 
son repeated in the voices of the birds, the winds, the rustling 
leaves, the whispers of the ripening grain. The fruits lay their 
gold at our feet, and the pumpkin shines for us like our own har- 
vest moon. 

(She steps back as there enters a girl decorated with pumpkin 
leaves.) 

(These are made of stiff paper covered on both sides with green 
eambric or green tissue paper. They should be large, and the pat- 
tern may be made from a real pumpkin leaf, if possible, or copied 
and enlarged from any illustration. She may wear a little round 
cap, covered with yellow tissue paper to look like the half of a pump- 
kin. A green tassel, or point, in the middle of it to represent a 
stem, makes it still more effective.) 
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(She recites :) 
O, greenly and fair in the lands of the sun, 
The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 
And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold, 
With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms all gold ! 
Yet with dearer delight from his home in the North, 
On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 
Where crook-necks are coiling, and yellow fruit shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 


Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from West, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray-haired New-Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored ; 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye ? 

What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie ? 


O, fruit loved of boyhood! the old days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were falling! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
Glaring out through the dark with a candle within ! 
When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all in tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin,—our lantern the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam. 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 
— Whittier. 


(As she ceases, and steps from the stage, the curtains at the 
back open, disclosing a tableau of Cinderella.) 

(A large pumpkin is on the floor, and the fairy-story effect is 
heightened if two rats are harnessed to it. They may be cut and 
sewed from dark gray cambric, and stuffed with cotton or-shavings. 
They should be large enough to be easily seen. Back of them 
stands the fairy godmother in long cloak and hood, waving her staff 
as if about to change them to prancing steeds. At her side stands 
Cinderella, in a poor gown, with disheveled curls falling around 
her face. Her hands are clasped in excitement, and she is bending 
forward in a pretty attitude of delighted expectation. If it is pos- 
able to get materials, the tableau may be made prettier by repre- 
senting her as just having been transformed from the kitchen- maid 
to the ball-room beauty. She may then be shown in a trained dress 
as gorgeous as circumstances will permit, with high-puffed pow- 
dered hair, ornamented with strings of pearl beads, and the tradi- 
tional glass slippers,—plain ones with silver paper pasted over them, 
peeping from beneath the edge of her gown. In most schools, 
however, the first tableau would be easier to prepare.) 

(As the curtains close, three little housemazds trip in.) 

(They are dressed alike in long aprons and caps, and girls should 
be chosen who have good voices. The first one carries a large spoon 
and a pan, the second, a rolling pin, and the third, several spice- 
boxes. They should accompany the song with appropriate ges- 


tures.) 
(Air : “ Three Little Maids from School.”) 
Three maids of a housekeeping turn are we, 
With implements ready for work, you see, 
Spoons and pans and a long recipe 
For the making of pumpkin pies. 


ist girl.-—Stir, and stir, till you stir long enough, 
2nd girl,—Roll the crust so it won't be tough, 
3rd girl_—Daintily season it,—this is the stuff 
For the making of pumpkin pies, 
All.—For the making of pumpkin pies. 


Aill.—--Listen and learn from us what we tell,—oh 
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Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left till the sunshine made it mellow, 
Use it for pumpkin pies, 
Use it for pumpkin pies. 


ist gir/.—Cover the tins with the flaky crust, 

ad, girl—Sprinkle the pie with cinnamon dust, 

ya girl.—There’s science and skill, and art, I trust, 
All—tin the making of pumpkin pies. 


ist gir/_—Be sure that the overf is piping hot, 
ond girl.—Put in the pie and spill it not, 
3rd girl.—Bake it until it is done to a dot, 
Beautiful pumpkin pies, 
All,—Beautiful pumpkin pies. 


All.—Listen and learn from us what we tell,—oh, 
Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left till the sunshine made it mellow, 
Use it for pumpkin pies. 


(They trip out.) 
Plenty. 


The fruit trees have for a long time been whispering to the 
birds that the harvest time has come. Have you heard their songs 
of thanksgiving ? Through the summer the apple tree has joy- 
fully been breathing its thanks to its feathered friends for keep- 
ing away the insects, and to the wind and rain and sunshine for 
their bounty ; now it as joyfully gives as it has received, and the 
air is filled with its invitation to a Thanksgiving dinner. 


(Enter a girl decorated with apples, or carrying a basket of 
them. She recites :) 


Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree ? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 

That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree. 


And when above this apple tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine, 
And golden orange of the line, 


The fruit of the apple tree. — Bryant. 


(At the close of the recitation, the curtains re-open showing a 
tableau of girls, they may be the three little housemaids if wished,— 
sitting in pretty attitudes over a pan of apples, peeling them. One 
of them may be sitting on the floor, or on a lower stool than the 
others, and another may be holding up a very long p. ring in one 
hand.—showing it to the others,—and hold the knife and pared 
apple in the other. The curtains close, and after a moment open 
again, this time disclosing a tableau of Robin Hood’s men, repre- 
sented by boys dressed in Lincoln green, singing the chorus of 
“The Brown October Ale” from the opera of Robin Hood. As 
the music may not be easily obtained, and the green (cambric) suits 
more difficult than the other costumes, this tableau may be omitted.) 


Plenty. 


The squirrels have had their nutting parties in the treetops, and 
what they have left the old tree has dropped to the ground below 
for other hands to gather. 


(Enter children with baskets of nuts and garlands of leaves 
in their hands. They wear big hats, and trip in, singing—) 


We have been rambling, wand'ring, 
Out in the forest to-day, 

Catching the breath of the zephyr, 
That floats so light and gay. 
Tossing the bright leaves to and fro, - 
Gathering nuts on the ground below, 
Lifting the curls from laughing brow, 

Now here, then far away. 


Chorus,—Tra la la la, etc. — Selected. 
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(Some pretty little "marching movements may be taught them 
which they dance through, instead of walking.) 


Plenty. 
The first frosty nights bring the trees to «ther uses, and the 
warmth they have drunk in through the sung, \r months goes out 
again to warm the fireside hearths. . 


(Recitation, by a boy or girl. He wears a cap, and carries a 
bundle of fagots.) 


O helpless body of hickory tree, 
What do I burn in burning thee ? 
Summers @¢f sun, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow ; 
All past year’s joys of garnered fruits ; 
All this year’s purposed buds and shoots ; 
Secrets of fields of upper air, 
Secrets which stars and planets share. 
Light of such smiles as broad skies fling , 
Sound of such tunes as wild birds sing ; 
Voices which told where gay birds dwelt, 
Voices which told where lovers knelt ;— 
O strong white body of hickory tree, 
How dare I burn all these in thee ? 
—H. H. 
Plenty. 


And now the trees still standing in the woods have dropped 
their summer dresses one by one, waiting for the white cloak of 
the winter. 

The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentilities 
With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves ; 
The chestnuts, lavish of their long-hid gold, 
To the faint Summer, beggared now and old, 
Pour back the sunshine, hoarded ‘neath her favoring eye. 
The ash her purple drops forgivingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general hush ; 
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The maple-swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush. 


—Lowell. 
Nothing is left now to form even a scanty harvest-store for the 
hardy little birds who still linger near the bare branches. But as 
good-will and cheerful love warms the heart in the frostiest 
weather, so the live sap still thrills within the barren trunks. 


(Recitation, by a girl. She wears withered leaves, and has a 
bunch of them in her hand.) 


When Summer dies, the leaves are falling fast 
In fitful eddies on the chilly blast, 
And fields lie blank upon the bare hillside 
Where erst the poppy flaunted in its pride, 
And woodbine on the breeze its fragrance cast. 


And where the hawthorn scattered far and wide 
Its creamy petals in the sweet Springtide 
Red berries hang, for birds a glad repast 
When Summer dies. . 


Gone are the cowslips and the daisies pied ; 
The swallow to a warmer clime hath hied ; 
The beech has shed its store of bitter mast, 
And days are drear and skies are overcast, 
But love will warm our hearts whate’er betide, 
When Summer dies. 
—Arthur'G 7. Whitney. 
Plenty. 


The rustling leaves have carpeted the roadsides and by-paths, 
and lie cuddled together in whispering groups, ready to join the 
windy revels of the wood-fairies. The cricket Yo in the hedge. 

And out in the open fields the stubble-plains show that there 
too the completed year has not failed in the golden fulfilment of 
its promises. See how the yellow changes to long lines of black 
as the plough passes over it. 

(Recitation, —by a boy.) 
At last the sower’s work is done. 
The seed is in its winter bed. 
Now let the dark brown mould be spread, 
To hide it from the sun, 
And leave it to the kindly care 
Of the still earth and brooding air. 

The tempest now may smite, the sleet 
All night on the drowned furrow beat, 
And winds that, from the cloudy hold 
Of winter, breathe the bitter cold, 

Stiffen to stone the mellow mould, 

Yet safe shall lie the wheat ; 

Till, out of heaven’s unmeasured blue, 

Shall walk again the genial year 
To wake with warmth and nurse with dew 

The germs we lay to slumber here. 

—Bryant. 


(The curtains open, showing the tableau of “ The Sower.” A 
boy, in rough clothes. copied as nearly as possible from Millet’s 
picture,—tf that can be obtained,--stands in the attitude of 
scattering grain in the old-fashioned way.) 


Plenty. 


Among the last of the fruits to be gathered in to swell the abound- 
ing store, is the Indian corn, standing in long ranks, with the 
green banners of late summer just changing to the golden pennons 
that accompany the harvest moon. 


(Enter the Corn-spirits, There may be only three, though a 
group of ten would be prettier. They are dressed in long, straight 
green dresses,—which may be made of cambric with the dull side 
out,—with tassels of pale yellow tissue-paper fastened on one shoul- 
der and on other parts of the dress. They wear green caps (over 
flowing hair), with green floating corn-leaves in them, and still 
longer ones should be fastened in the belts and the front of the 
dress, so as to wave over bothshoulders. The leaves may easily be 
made by pasting dark green cambric, of the same color as the dress, 
on both sides of heavy manilla paper. Flour paste should be used, 
and while it is still wet, the paper should be pressed with a hot iron, 
which will make them very stiff. After they are thoroughly dry the 
leaves may be cut out,—about four inches wide and several feet 
long, and tapering at the end. They are to be folded through the 
middle and pressed with an iron to give the crease of the mid-vein. 
If they droop, a stiff wire sewed along the middle fold, will revive 
them.) 

(Exit Plenty.) 

(As the Corn spirits enters with a_ slow, sliding step 
they group themselves in two rows (if there are enough), and they 
continue a slow rhythmic swaying in time to the music through- 
out their song. The words are set to the air of ‘‘ Come, little 
leaves,’’ but they may also be sung to other waltz-airs, such as the 
one on page 116 of Loomis’ Glee and Chorus Book.) 


SONG OF THE CORN SPIRITS. 


Weare the corn-spirits, clothed in green, 
We hold the ripe kernels that none have seen ; 
The gentle winds sing to us overhead, 
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The golden sun shines on us, big and red. 


Long have we grown in the friendly earth 
In whose soft darkness we had our birth ; 
Slowly we grew from the tiny sprout 

Till in our ripe glory our plumes wave out. 


Green wave our plumes in the autumn haze, 
Turning to gold in the shortened days ; 

The red harvest moon sends its bright beams down 
To change our green tassels to ripened brown. 


First Corn-spirit,—Hush! I hear the song of the harvesters, 

Second Corn-spirit.—’Tis the call of the wild geese in their 
rushing flight, or the red-breast’s note. 

Third Corn-spirtt.—The red-breast has been our friend for so 
many months, 


“ The red-breast still is heard to fling 
His music forth; and he will cling 
To Autumn till the winds bereave 
Her yellowing trees, nor will he leave 
Till winter finds him shivering 
In country lanes,” 
First Corn-spirit.—But this is not the robin’s note. Listen! 
(The peasants’ song is heard from without, and the peasants 
dance in,—boys and girls,—two by two. The boys wear blouse 
waists, and knee-trousers with ribbon bows at the knees. They 
should have low shoes, or slippers, with buckles which are made of 
pasteboard and covered with silver paper. The girls wear white 
full waists, and short skirts trimmed with a band of contrasting 
color, They should have a gayly-colored girdle or bodice, made 
like a broad belt, and pointed in front and back. A pretty combi- 
nation is a red bodice, and black or dark green skirt with a red 
band, but other colors will do as well. They alsc wear slippers, 
and broad hats. Their hair may be flowing, or worn in two braids. 
They form in groups in front of the corn, and pass and re-pass as 
they sing.) 
Air: “ My Loved Guitar.” (College Song.) 
It is the ‘aeue harvest time, the sun is sinking slow 
As homeward from our daily toil with merry hearts we go, 
And as we gaily dance along, with hearts so light and free, 
We sing our happy even-song in joyous harmony. 
— Selected. 
( The air changes to “ Auld Lang Syne” and they sing,) 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 
And now, with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest-time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. —WaAittéer. 

(While they are singing the last lines of the song the corn-spirits 
silently depart, and at the close the peasants form a circle, in 
which they dance around for a moment before they break up into 
couples and dance out. 

As soon as they are gone, three or four small children enter 
carrying ears of pop-corn, and poppers and pans. They are dec- 
orated with strings of the popped corn. They merrily seat them- 
selves on the floor (or they may carry in with them little stools), 
and shell the corn into the pans, singing), 

(Air : “ With a rig-a-jigzig, and away we go.”) 
We shell the corn for a pop-corn ball, 
The kernels rattle as they fall 
It’s fun for us and fun for all; 
We merrily shell the corn. 


The kernels grow in a little row, 
It’s time for them to come off, you know, 
So into the pan they clattering go, 

We merrily shell the corn. 


(They pour the corn from the pans into the corn-poppers.) 
The firelight flickers through the room, 
It lights the fleeting spots of gloom, 
The pop-corn bursts in snowy bloom, 
As we merrily pop the corn. 


( They shake the poppers in time to the singing.) 
Pop, pop! The red coals make them pop! 
The little ones under, the big on top ; 
Against the lid of the pan they hop: 
We merrily pop the corn! 
( They repeat the last stanza, as they rise and dance out, car- 
rying their poppers and pans with them.) 


Se 
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Songs for Thanksgiving. 
By LETTY STERLING, Oakes, N. Y. 


(The following songs have been writtten especially for THz Journat, for 
Thanksgiving, and have been adapted to pupular airs, with which the children 
are familiar. 


Reward of Labor. 


Tune: “Ring the Bells of Heaven.” 


i Hearts and voices blended in a grateful song, 
Happily we're going on our way; 

:0 Thoughts to us are coming as we march along, 
Of the good we’re finding every day. 


Chorus.—Grateful, grateful are the songs we raise, 
Joyful, joyful are our notes of praise, 
For we're bearing with us all along our way 
Gifts that do our daily labors pay. 


Many sheaves we gather from our labor seeds, 
Many joys from doing duty grow ; 
ts And the kind rewarding of our little deeds 
nd Makes our souls with music overflow.—Cho. 


Sweet the gift of labor, sweet it is to feel 

- That we have the power to create ; 

g And results of toiling unto us reveal 

ie Ways in which to open Blessing’s gate.—Cho. 


d Pleasant are the bounties coming through our work, 
“Mg 

s, Dear are all the prizes that we gain ; 

3 Gratitude we’ll prove by trying not to shirk, 

as Then there'll be no tares among our grain.——Cho. 


¥ 
Thanksgiving Song. 


Tune: “ Beulah Land.” 


Our voices meet in happy chime 

At this the yearly thankful time ; 

To show our gratitude we sing, 

Far sweeter strains we fain would bring. 


Chorus.—Thanksgiving day! Thanksgiving day ! 
"Tis then our nation tries to pay 
Its heavy debt of gratitude 
For bountiful supplies of food, 
And richest blessings that expand 
To cover all of Freedom’s land. 


Throughout our country’s breadth to-day 
Prosperity is holding sway, 

And marvelous events we track 

In all its history, looking back.— Cho. 


We'll light our hearts these gloomy days 
With sweet contentment’s Reni tone, 
Ss For mercies prove our thankfulness 

n By useful lives that help and bless.—Cho. 


¥ 
Fill the Baskets. 


Tune ; “* Whosoever Will.” 


With a share of goodies all the baskets fill; 

To the poorer people carry them we will; 

Thus, with loving-kindness, we the murmurs still, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 


Chorus.—Fill the baskets up! Fill the baskets up! 
Bid the hungry, hungry people freely sup ; 
Give to them a swallow from your spilling cup, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 





Blessed more are givers than the ones who get ; 

Loving self-denial never brings regret ; 

Dainties of the feast-time near the hungry set, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 


Like a ray of sunshine to the dwellings rude 
Come the ladened hampers packed with savory food. 
Will you not be causes of the gratitude, 

Make a glad Thanksgiving day ? 


Doing good to others bringeth happiness ; 

Giving of our bounty doth that bounty bless ; 

Every cheerful giver will the joy confess. 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 
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A Song of Gladness. 


Tune: “ Solomon Levi.” 
O gladly, on Thanksgiving day, bright happy songs 
we sing, 
For pants can make the words with joy and 
sweetness ring. 
We look about on every hand and lo, we nowhere turn 
But that rich bounties make our hearts with 
thankful feelings burn. 


Chorus.— 
Joyful Thanksgiving, joyful, tra la Ia la! 
Joyful Thanksgiving, tra la la la la la la lala! 
We welcome dear Thanksgiving day with nuusic and 
with cheer. 
It shows to us its smiling face but once in every 


ear ; 

We welcome dear Thanksgiving day and while we 
gaily sing, 

Our hearts with voices sweetly blend and greeting 
tribute bring. (Repeat.) 


(The second verse with its ** goodbye,”’ may be sung at the close of the exer- 
cises of Thanksgiving day.”’) 
The light of every holiday must surely have an end, 
And stopped must be the mirth and glee where friend has met 
with friend ; 
But down through all the coming years we'll carry memories, 
Ané so the brightness of these hours will in the future please. 


Chorus : 
Joyful Thanksgiving, joyful, tra la la la! 
Joyful Thanksgiving, tra la la —— —— 
We say good-bye, Thanksgiving day, so full of light and cheer, 
Come show to us your smiling face in every future year ; 
We say good-bye, Thanksgiving day, and while we sadly sing, 
Our hearts with voices sweetly blend and parting tribute bring. 


¥ 


Songs for the Little Ones. 
Song for the Hands. 


Tune: “ Little Brown Jug.” 


Clasped in front and overhead, 
Then to shoulders safely led, 
Placed on hips, upon the knees, 
Hands can move just as we please. 


Softly clap, clap for glee, 

All the changing movements see ; 
Softly clap, one, two, three, 
For our hands we'll grateful be. 


¥ 
What Little Folks Can do, 


Tune: “Jolly Old St. Nicholas.” 


Little songs, all full of joy, little lips can sing ; 

Little voices, soft and sweet, may their tribute bring ; 
Little verses can express what we wish to tell 

Of a loving care that keeps little folks so well. 


Chorus.— 


( Repeat.) 


Kindly on us little ones beams a Father's smile ; 
Tender care and watchfulness guard us all the while ; 
For the pleasant things we have, clothing, shelter, food, 
We would, in our happy songs, show our gratitude. 


» 
Motion Song for Thanksgiving. 


Tune: “ Tramp, tramp, tramp.” 


We are stepping with our feet, they are firm and 
strong and fleet ; 

Ought that not to make our hearts with joy o’erflow ? 

They will take us without fail up the hill or through 
the dale, 

Into all our paths of duty they will go. 


Chorus.-- 
Yes, yes, yes, to-day we're thankful (vdding heads), 
No, we'll not ungrateful be (shaking heads) ; 
But will use our limbs so strong for the work 
that comes along (swinging right foot). 
Walking in each way of duty we can see (swinging 
left foot) 
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The Educational Field. 





Scoaee ‘ate 1S : 


Prof. F. V. N. Painter, 


The subject of this sketch, was born in Hampshire county, Va., 
April 12, 1852. He was graduated at Roanoke college, Salem, 
Va., in 1874, with the first honor of his class. He afterwards com- 
pleted a three years’ course in the theological seminary at Salem, 
and in 1878 was ordained to the ministry of the Lutheran church. 
The same year he was called to the service of his 4/ma Mater as 
instructor in modern languages. After spending a part of the 
next three years in study in New York, at Amherst, and in France 
and Germany, he was elected professor of modern languages, 
which position he at present holds. 

He has given much time to the study and discussion of educa- 
tional questions. In 1883, a few weeks before the famous address 
of Charles Francis Adams at Harvard, he published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Modern, versus the Ancient Languages,” in which 
he contended that greater prominence should be given French and 
German in our colleges. In 1884, he read before the Modern 
Language Association in New York a paper advocating a “‘ mod- 
ern classical course” in American colleges, to be co-ordinate with 
the ancient classical course. The association formally approved 
the plan, which, though at the time regarded by some as radical, 
has since been adopted in Roanoke college and many other insti- 
tutions. Two years later he was again invited to address the 
Association in Baltimore, when he presented a paper on “ Recent 
Educational Tendencies in their Relation to Language Teaching.” 

A warm friend of popular education, he conducted, for several 

ears, summer institutes in Virginia and West Virginia. Through 

is efforts was organized, in 1884, the Virginia Teachers’ Reading 
Association, of which he was president for several years. With a 
large membership and an excellent course of study, it exerted no 
small influence upon the educational progress of the state. 

In 1886, his “ History of Education” appeared in the Interna- 
tional Education series. It has passed through many editions, 
and been adopted in a large number of normal schools and read- 
ing circles. His “‘ Luther on Education” was published in 1889, 
and comprises, besides a translation of the reformer’s principal 
educational writings, a number of chapters serving as a historical 
introduction. It has had a good sale. 

He has not confined his studies, however, to the sphere of ped- 
agogy. He has written a work on “ English Literature,” and also 
one on the “ History of Christian Worship,” which it is believed will 
supply a gap in our theological literature. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the educational and religious press of our country. 


The Kansas City Yourna/ in commenting on the action of the 
Chicago school board in refusing to elect Miss Sweet, says of the 
women educators in that state and elsewhere : 


“ There are numbers of women school superintendents in Kan- 
sas, who not only earn their salaries, but who have proved them- 
selves to be the “ right men in the right place.” A Miss M. E. 
Finnegan. up in Montana, is a county school superintendent who 
has jurisdiction over an area of 27,500 square miles, and there is 

‘no complaint about her bending twigs the wrong way in all her 
perambulations through the sage brush therein. Miss Alice 
Cavanaugh holds a like position in the same state where she has 
the freedom of a range covering 30,000 square miles. Chicago 

ought to be ashamed of itself.” 
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The state of New York has passed a law entitled, “An Act for 
the encouragement of common schools and public libraries,” 
This act took effect May 14, 1892. Under this law, money raised 
by any public school for library purposes, the state will duplicate, 
That is, if a school raises one dollar, the state gives it one dollar, 
Teachers can raise money by subscriptions, exhibitions, or t 
may get it appropriated. The books purchased shall consist of 
reference books for use in the school-room, such as dictionaries, 
encyclopedias and also pedagogic books as aids to teachers, suit- 
able supplementary reading books for children, or books relating 
to branches of study being pursued in the school. The state has 
directed that the sum of $55,000 be used for this purpose, annually, 
A clause in the law reads, “ And no city or school district shal] 
share in the apportionment unless it shall raise and use for the 
same purpose an equal amount from taxation or other local 
sources and shall also comply with the requirements of the super- 
intendent as to care of such libraries and otherwise. Each city 
and school district in the state is authorized to raise moneys by 
tax in the same manner as other school moneys are raised, or to 
receive moneys by gifts, or devise for starting or extending or 
caring for the school library.” 


Drexel institute has just been opened full of promise and enthu- 
siasm. To the question, Where are the teachers of industrial edu- 
cation to come from? Drexel institute gives a complete answer. 
There are eight divisions of work, in the department of 
lectures and evening classes; the art and scientific departments, 
that of mechanic arts, that of domestic economy, the technical de- 
partment, embracing applied electricity, machine construction, 
mechanical drawing, photography, house decoration, wood carv- 
ing, cookery, millinery, and dressmaking. There is also the busi- 
ness department, providing thorough training in stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, business forms, and correspondence, 
with familiar lectures on terms and operations of manufactures, 
commerce, finance, and law. The department of physical training, 
with lectures, gymnasium, and thorough personal instruction, 
affords especially to women superior opportunities for the best 
physical culture. Most important of all, perhaps, is the normal 
department for the special training of public school teachers in 
elementary art instruction, manual training, domestic economy, 
physical culture, cookery, sewing millinery, and dressmaking. 





Supt. Charles A. Daniels of Malden, Mass., has a teachers’ 
training class, and so efficient have been the teachers who have 
been among its pupils that the school board has adopted the rule 
that no teacher shall be engaged for any grammar or primary 
school in Malden, unless she is a graduate from the training class, 
or from a normal school, or has had a successful experience of at 
least two years in other schools. ' The graduates of this class are 
among the best teachers in the Malden schools, and even exceed 
in excellency those who have a two years’ normal school train- 
ing. 

She class meet Mr. Daniels one afternoon in each week. The 
class work consists of reading and a discussion of the books read 
during the week. This is supplemented by a talk on the science 
of pedagogy by the superintendent. Among the books used are 
Herbert Spencer on Education, Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, and 
Page’s Theory and Practice. During the latter part of the year, 
psychology is studied. The books used are Mind Studies for 
Young Teachers, by Jerome Allen, and Browne’s Elements of 
Psychology. 

The most useful part of the year’s work, however, is the practi- 
cal training. Each pupil is supposed to give her entire time in 
the schools. She is to spend a month as assistant in each grade 
from the ninth to the graduating class. In this way she sees 
every phase of the work, becomes acquainted with the methods 
of all the teachers, and what is more important than all, attains a 
knowledge of discipline over children that cannot be acquired in 
any normal school. 





Agassiz was once asked to write a text-book in zoology for the 
use of schools and colleges. Of this he said: “1 told the pub- 
lishers that 1 was not the man to do that sort of thing, and I told 
them, too, that the less of that sort of thing which is done the 
better. It is not school-books we want, it isstudents. The book 
of nature is always open, and all that I can do or say shall be to 
lead young people to study that book, and not to pin their faith to 
any other.” 


The Tuskegee (Ala.) normal and industrial institute (for colored 
students) is doing an excellent work forthe South. There are now 
511 young men and women in the institution, under 34 officers 
and teachers, receiving industrial and mental training; half _of 
this number are girls. Instruction is given in 18 industries. 
Thirteen Southern states are represented in the school, which is 
undenominational, and hundreds have been refused this year for 
want of room. } 

To inculcate Christian principles and the ability for self help is 
the avowed purpose of this school. -In evidence of the latter, 16 
out of the 18 buildings on the ground have been built by 
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students who have been paid for their labor, and 800,- 
000 bricks have been manufactured by students during the 
last spring and summer. More money is needed to carry 
on the school. $50,000 is needed from the public annually ; 
$50 is the price of a scholarship which pays for the tuition of one 
student for a year. 





The senior class of the Wharton school, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has a new plan for graduating exercises. Realizing that 
the long-suffering au diences of such occasions everywhere in the 
past have been terribly bored by the long-drawn-out graduating 
essays, they have devised the original plan of preparing a novel 
volume of statistics of the city of Philadelphia in place of the 
graduation theses. ‘There will be over thirty chapters, each the 
work of one student, and the subjects treated will embrace the 
growth and nature of the population, statistics of births, deaths 
and marriages, value and kind of manufactures, system of educa- 
tion, government, politics, commerce, prisons, charities, and relig- 
ious denominations. 

Welcome to the innovation of the regulation essay; but s¢a- 
tistics in place of “ Evolution of Man” is not a very alluring sub- 
stitute. The pens will have to be held by geniuses, and dipped 
in fire to brighten up statistics of even so fine a city as Philadel- 
phia Will not some other school begin thus early to prepare 
something else for these spring occasions that everybody will be 
glad to hear ? 





Free elementary education is making progress in England. 
In Liverpool, the board issued the following circular to parents and 
guardians: “ The board desire to remind parents that, under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1891, it is now open to any person to 
require free education for his children; and that it devolves upon 
the school board to see that provision is made accordingly, either 
in voluntary or in board schools. If you wish your children to be 
educated at a free school, you are requested to inform the head 
master of a school to that effect, either personally or in writing, 
when arrangements will be made as speedily as possble to meet 
your wish, Whether that or some neighboring school will be 
made free, will depend upon the number and residences of parents 
expressing a wish for a free school.” The result of this circular 
has been that very large numbers have applied for education free, 
sending their children to school without the fee. 


At the opening of a new school in Edinburgh Scotland, there was 
a good deal of speech making. Prof. Masson said : “ Teaching has 
be come a great profession,” and other things that would not have 
been said ten years ago. He was followed by Andrew Carnegie, 
who said: “I think that of all the professions that of the teacher is 
the one that really does the most good and receives the least reward 
inthis world. We may take the minister who teaches, but he has the 
great privilege of appearing so much on a public stage, and he 
has also the inestimable privilege for a Scotchman that he can 
speak without being contradicted. We may take the barrister or 
the editor; they are before the public. There is great tempta- 
tion in these professions: vanity, conceit come in. But the 
teacher works quietly, secretly, in his school. He receives less 
compensation, less recognition, and yet, I venture to say, the 
teacher’s work is most important of all. Even the sculptor is 
shown by his works, the author by his books, but the teacher has 
less of recognition by the public than the members of any other 
profession. If ever I sit on a committee for admitting men to 
Paradise—and I think I shall be on some committee or other— 
when the school teacher comes before me, I shall think that 
the words of Him who said ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to one 
of these little ones ye have done it unto Me’ have special applica- 
tion to the profession of the teacher.” 


A year ago the first high school for girls was opened in Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, details of which are just now becoming known, so 
slow is communication with this isolated country. The school 
was started with fifteen girls, as many more being refused from 
want of funds. The curriculum is peculiar, embracing tailoring, 
slojd (whatever that may be), Icelandic language and literature, 
English, Danish, arithmetic, history, geography, singing, and 
writing. Cooking is also taught. The tailoring department is 
most important, but as there are no tailors in Iceland except a 
few in Reykjavik, women have to make the men’s clothes as well 
as their own. The high school is perforce a boarding school, as 
the pupils come from distances taking from three to fourteen 
days’ travel. 





The Patriotic League aims to educate young people to be 
patriotic citizens. A good many educators like Thomas Balliet 
encourage it. “ Circles ” are to be formed and such topics as “ Why 
have government?” ‘‘ Why educate?” will be discussed. The 
Tribune well says: “There ought to be a — potency for 
good in the ‘ Patriotic League.’"" Undoubtedly it has come at the 
right time to aid in solving important questions. 
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Columbus, Day Echoes. 


This is the way the Morse school in Washington, D. C. (Miss 
King, principal), celebrated the day. 

At nine o'clock the playground was gay with flags, which 
marked the line of march for the pupils from the building to their 
position during the exercise. In line at the gate stood the color- 
guard of eleven boys, waiting the arrival of the detail of veterans. 
At half past nine they approached in uniform, and were met by 
the guard and escorted to the principal who received them. Then 
came the procession from the building in two long parallel lines till 
all were in their places, facing the flag. In front, were seated the 
veterans, the master of ceremonies— himself a veteran,—the chap- 
lain of the day, and the musicians. At the left the color-guard 
stood in line. 

The master of ceremonies called “ Attention,” and read the 
proclamation of the President. Then the vetcrans raised the flag, 
which was cheered and saluted by the school, who pledged alle- 
giance to it as the symbol of an indivisible nation. Then followed 
the singing of the children (accompanied by the music of the cor- 
net), and the prayer and reading, during which all stood with un- 
covered heads. At the close several of the veterans made brief 
addresses. Their words were well chosen and the earnest atten- 
tion of the children showed that they were appreciated. One asked 
the children to repeat to him again the words of the pledge. This 
was done clearly and distinctly, some of the little ones making 
funny left-handed attempts to include the salute and other ges- 
tures. The speaker talked of the meaning of this pledge, then 
closed the exercises by calling for ‘Three more cheers for Old 
Glory.” The school and audience responded heartily. The chil- 
dren went to their homes full of enthusiasm for the flag, and with 
a feeling of being in touch with its defenders; and the teachers 
felt that the solution of the problem, how to teach patriotism in 
our schools, has been completed. 


An interesting well arranged “Columbian Leaflet” has been 
received, prepared by the class in the United States History in 
Louisville female seminary. The girls ranged from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, but the work would be a credit to much older pupils. 
“They are deeply interested in their study of our dear land,” 
writes their teacher. 

Supt. Edward Burgess of Poughkeepsie schools (N. Y.) sends 
a handsome “ Memorial Card” in colors, which will be a valued 
souvenir in the days to come. Below a graceful design in scroll 
work, delicately tinted and ornamented with the flag, are these 
words : 

“Presented to by the Board of Education, as a Memorial 
of Columbus Day, and as a reminder, when grown to Manhood 
or Womanhood, always to be faithful to the Flag of our beloved 
Country.” 

In Grammar school 61, New York city, Wm. H. Traud, princi- 
pal, there was a fine program rendered by the school. Gen. 
Franz Sigel made a stirring address to the school on patriot- 
ism and Columbus. Col. Schilling, and several veterans from the 
Eighth regiment unfurled the flag with fine military eftect. Colonel 
Schilling made the address. T. Mason Oliver also spoke, and the 
occasion was presided over by Dr. A. T. Brugman. 

It will be remembered that in this school is produced the little 
printed paper, Our Own, which is still actively alive, and pro- 
duces an annual income of a hundred dollars with which they 
have started libraries for each department. 

The schools of Trenton, N. J., have kindly sent interesting pro- 
grams of the day’s observances, It has been a source of pleas- 
ure to see so much of the material furnished by THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, used in the day’s exercises. 








Fifty-seven Esquimaux, who come to exhibit at the World's 
far, reached Chicago recently in a car sealed by the United 
States Customs officers at Boston. There was a freight car also 
containing twenty Esquimaux dogs, four puppies, a number of seal- 
skin kyacks, a komatik, or sled ; a sealskin tent, several barrels of 
seal oil and blubber, a lot of green skins to be made into garments, 
dried deer and seal meat, and a lot of walrus and fish bones to be 
manufactured into trinkets. The party comprises twelve families, 
men and women, boys and girls, and some babies. These Exqui- 
maux come from the northern part of Labrador. They wear seal 
costumes, are short and muscular, and are intelligent looking. 





“ Live Lessons in Writing” by Prof. Lyman D. Smith, which 
appear in serial form in THE JOURNAL, are thus regarded by a 
prominent Ohio teacher : 

“I appreciate most highly the lessons Prof. Smith is giving in 
penmanship. My honest convictions are that he is head and 
shoulders above any who attempt work of this kind. We prac- 
tice his exercises in our schools with excellent results. We hope 
he will be encouraged and continue the good work, for we are all 
stronger and better for his assistance.” W. H. B. 
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Some of the school-houses in Chicago during the months of 
July and August, 1893, will be fitted up as dormitories for the use 
of the school teachers of the country during the fair. The advan- 
tages of these buildings will be offered to women teachers of 
small salaries, who are able to obtain day board in the vicinity, 
at the nominal price of 25 cents per day for lodgings. The 
schools will be selected with reterence to their convenience of 
access to the exposition or to car lines connecting with the 
grounds. The buildings must be insured, seats removed and re- 
placed, and schools returned in good order without expense to 
the city. 

There will be preliminary expenses, certificates will be issued to 
lady teachers for the sum of $1, which certificate will entitle the 
holder to rent a cot in one of the dormitories at 25 cents per night 
for a term not to exceed two weeks. (The time is limited in order 
that as many teachers as possible may enjoy these privileges.) So 
that there will be room enough for all. 


New York City. 


William Swinton, the author of many school text-books, died 
suddenly in New York City, Oct. 24. 

Mr. Swinton was born in Salton, near Edinburgh, Scotland, 
April 23, 1833. He was educated at Knox college, Toronto, and 
at Amherst, where he was a member of the class of 57. His 
father intended to make a Presbyterian minister of him, and in 
1853 he began to preach, but he afterward adopted the profes- 
sion of teaching, in which he was singularly successful. Both 
orally and in his books he showed his genius for teaching. His 
first great financial success was won with “Swinton’s Outlines 
of the World’s History,” which was written while he was pro- 
fesser of English in the State University of California. This 
was followed by “Swinton’s Primary History of the United States” 
and a “ Condensed History of the United States.” Then he came 
back to philology and published “ Swinton’s Word Book” and 
**Swinton’s Word Primer,” both of which were new kinds of 
spelling books. He also published a “ Word Analysis,” which 
was a text-book on etymology. 

The style of all these books was original and extremely popu- 
lar. In all of his books he presented the subject matter differ- 
ently from anybody who had preceded him. He also published 
a series of school geographies and reading books which have 
maintained an equal popularity. ‘ Swinton’s Language Les- 
sons,”” a series in grammar, rhetoric, and composition, origi- 
—_ published about 1877, have reached great sales and pop- 
ularity. 

Mr. Swinton was a man of great energy exerted unevenly. 
He would frequently work for twenty-four hours at a stretch 
and then do no work at all for a week. He is said to have 
written his “ Primary History of the United States” upon paper 
held on his knees during a railroad ride from San Francisco to 
New York. He was one of the few book-makers who have made 
of their books a financial success. It is estimated that his royalties 
reached the sum of $25,000 a year. 


The statement made in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Oct. 15, 
that the School of Pedagogy “requires the time of the teacher on 
Saturdays” is incorrect and misleading. From Monday to 
Friday six classes are met by the professors on each day. On 
Saturdays there are nine classes. Will you kindly give place in 
your columns to this correction. Very truly yours, 

EDWARD R. SHAW, Professor, 

School of Pedagogy, University of City of New York, 

[The reference to the time taken was an incidental one; the 
article aimed to show there was a marvelous increase in the study 
of education.—EDs. } 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 

Montana State Association ; Missoula. eC. 27-29. 

Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December — 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 
R. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, peatepows, Sec’y. 

Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Meriden, October 28-29. W. F. 
Gordy, Hartford, Pres. ; Joseph R. French, New Haven, Secretary. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, Nov. 3, 4, 5. 

Minnesota State Educational Association. St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Years. 

Address Prof. J. N. Study, Richmond, 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Lincoln, Dec. 27-29: 
—— Eastern Nebraska Educational Association, trice, last week in 
March, 

New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, Plymouth, Oct. 28-29. 

Wisconsin State Teachers, Madison, Dec. 27. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association, Tacoma, Dec. 27. 

Colorado State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Dec, 28, 29, 30. 

North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Valley City, Dec. 28-30. 

California State Teachers’ Association, Fresno, some time in December. 

Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, Jackson, Dec. 27-29. J. M. Barrow, 
Columbus, president. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the peculiar medicine. Sold 
by all druggists. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year, 


News Summary. 

Oct, 14.—Senor;Luis Saenz Pena, the new president of Argenti- 
na, selects a cabinet.-Stock dealers in England trying to keep out 
American cattle. 

Oct. 15.—Italy sends a cruiser to Venezuela to protect her inter- 
ests there, 


Oct. 16.—Strike ef trainmen on the Denver and Rio Grande 
railroad. 


OcT. 17.—The law providing for the choice of Michigan’s presi- 
dential electors by congressional districts upheld by the United 
States supreme court. 

Oct, 18.—Edwin Booth very ill.—A large monument to the mem- 
ory of Washington unveiled at Trenton, N. J. 


Oct. 19.—Revolt feared in Crete on account of the oppressions 
of the Turks. 


GALE, FLUOD, EARTHQUAKE, AND TYPHOON. 

Heavy gales prevailed October 14 oyer the northern part of Eng- 
land, and many vessels foundered. Large tracts of land in the 
north of Wales were flooded and the crops ruined. Heavy rains 
did much damage in Genoa. The town of Busalla, near that city, 
was inundated. Violent earthquakes were felt in many places in 
the Balkans October 14. They were strongest in Roumania. The 
shocks were felt for fifteen seconds in Bucharest, for thirty sec- 
onds in Galatz, and for ninety secondsin Oltenitza. 

On October 8, the steamship Bokhara sailed from Shanghai for 
Hongkong. Failing toarrive atthe latier port on time, a vessel was 
sent in search of her and she was found a total wreck on Sand 
island one of the Pheng-Hoo group. Soon after leaving Shanghai 
the vessel encountered a typhoon and was soon wrecked. About 
160 persons were drowned. 





TWO MAYORS, ONE THOUSAND MILES APART, CONVERSE. 

The long distance telephone line between New York and Chi- 
cago was open in time to permit the mayor of the former to wish 
the latter success in the forthcoming Columbus celebration. Chi- 
cago’s mayor congratulated the mayor of New York and the peo- 
ple of the country on the Americaninvention which enables people 
with a thousand miles between them to communicate orally. 
The wires are strung on 50,000 poles. 





EUROPE’S PAUPERS NOT WANTED. 

At last the demand that the sending of pauper immigrants to 
this country from Europe be stopped, hasbeen met. A mutiny of 
steamship agents was lately held in New York and it was decided 
to prepare a list of questions to be submitted by the local steam- 
ship agents in Europe to those who desire to come to this country. 
The questions include queries as to destination, whether the pass- 
age was paid through to the destination, and who furnished the 
money, and whether any foreign government, or parish, or charit- 
able association aided the immigrantin purchasing passage. If the 
passage was prepaid in America, the name and address of the 
sender will have to be stated. Furtber questions will ask whether 
the immigrant, or any of his relatives for him, have contracted 
with any firm or corperation in America to do work for it. From 
the information obtained it will be decided whether the person is 
a fit subject for American citizenship. 





THE SPANIzH TREATY.—The last obstacles to the operation of 
the commercial treaty between the United States and Spain have 
been removed. Spain has announced officially that the treaty, 
which covers trade in the Antilles, is favorable to Spanish indus- 
tries. 





AIR AS A Liqgu1p.—A London professor has been investigating 
the properties of matter at excessively low temperatures. At one 
of his lectures liquid oxygen was produced in the presence of the 
audience literally by pints, and liquid air was handed round in 
claret glasses. While oxygen boils in air at 182°C. below zero, 
late researches indicate that temperatures below —2748 C, will not 
suspend all the activities of matter. The purely chemical rela- 
tions of oxygen disappear in the liquid condition. Phosphorus 
and potassium may be plunged into the liquid without any sig? 
of combination. The boiling point of liquid air is—192° C. or 10° 
lower than that of oxygen. Liquid air is simply diluted liquid 
oxygen. Were this globe cooled down to 200° C. below zero, it 
would be covered by a sea of liquid air thirty-five feet deep, of 
which about seven feet would be oxygen. 
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MASSACRE IN EAsT AFRICA.—The Wahehe tribe lately attacked 
the German station at Mpwapwa killing the Arab governor, two 
Germans, and two British Indians, and wounding many others. 
The Wahehes pillaged the station and took off with them large 
quantities of cloth. 





GREECE AND ROUMANIA.—On account of the seizure by Rou- 
mania of a large fortune left by a Greek merchant for the promo- 
tion of husbandry and manufacturers in Greece, all the Greek 
representatives in Roumania were summoned home. This action 
caused the withdrawal of the Roumanian representatives from 
Greece. 





STAMFORD’S CELEBRATION.—The 250th anniversary of the set- 
tlement of Stamford, Conn., was celebrated the third week in 
October. 

A CoMET DISCOVERED.—Prof. Barnard, of the Lick observatory, 
discovered a new comet by photography October 12. It is of the 
thirteenth magnitude, and is moving southeast 1 degree 40 min- 
utes daily. Its position October 13, at 7 hours 20 minutes standard 
Pacific time, was 8 degrees ascension, 19 hours 34 minutes north ; 
declination, 12 degrees 30 minutes. This is the first comet to be 
discovered by the aid of photography. 





Tuomas A. EpIson’s TRIUMPH.—The long legal battle over the 
incandescent lamp has been ended by the decision that Edison is 
theinventor. The dozen or more companies that have been man- 
ufacturing these lamps for years must cease their work unless 
they arrange with the Edison Company to continue, and they 
must, further, account for infringements in the past. 





THE NIAGARA TUNNEL.—The great brick tunnel on the Ameri- 
can side at Niagara is about finished. It is nearly a mile and a 
quarter long and was built through the solid rock. The water of 
Niagara river will be conducted to four great turbine wheels in a 
row, others will be added. A village has already been started 
along the river margin, and dozens of buildings and factories are 
going up, with arrangements for sewering, grading, and lighting 
thedistrict. The company will be ready to furnish power by the 
firstof March or before, at very low rates as compared with steam. 
Much of the power developed here will be converted into electri- 
cal energy for distribution at remote points. 





BLACK LIGHTNING.—A correspondent of the Electrical Review, 
writing from Haines Falls, N. Y., says that during a remarkable 
electrical storm there recently he and several others “saw dis- 
tinctly a streak of black lightning.” He was taking photographs 
of the remarkable lightning flashes that occurred during the 
storm. He says several people saw the black streak of lightning 
from different points. He asks for an explanation. and wonders 
ifit isa reversal of the image on the retina of the eye. 
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New Books. 


A very excellent essay on Literature for Children, by George 
E. Hardy, principal of grammar school, No, 82, New York City, 
is published in a pamphlet of sixteen pages. It is a plea for the 
better training of children and the soundness of its conclusions is 
evinced by the numerous quotations that have been made from it 
since it was read before the National Educational Association, 
last July. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 





The volumes of the Fiction, Fact, and Fancy series have lately 
been increased by the Writings of Columdus, edited by Arthur 
Stedman. There is an introduction in which geographical ques- 
tions of the sixteenth century and the claim of Columbus as a 
discoverer are considered. The writings include his letters to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Raphael Sanchez, Luis de Santangel, and 
Juana de la Torres, the agreement with the sovereigns as to the 
privileges of Columbus, deed of entail, and the will of Columbus. 
These writings throw much light on the character and achieve- 
ments of the discoverer, and will be in great demand now while 
the attention of the world is directed toward his services. The 
frontispiece is after a supposed portrait of Columbus by B. V. La 
Grabo. (Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


Warren Lee Goss has written a new war book for boys, en- 
titled Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys in Grant and Sherman's 
Army. The hero’s early life is thrown in a Massachusetts coast 
town where feeling about abolition runs high. His father is a 
minister, and because of the excited feeling just before the war 
breaks out, the family emigrate to Minnesota; the process of 
taking up and breaking new land is described in a graphic and 
delightful manner. Tom joins the army of the West and takes 
part in the operations on the Mississippi. The events are nar- 
rated with historic truthfulness, and the humorous side of the 
adventures of camp is made prominent. The book is stimu- 
lating to patriotism and manhood, noble in tone, and free from 
sectionalism. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 
12mo. $1.50.) 


In every class in mathematics, there are certain pupils that are 
quicker than the others in grasping mathematical principles, and 
who work out problems with more ease and accuracy. It was 
to meet the wants of such as these that the 7ad/e Book and Test 
Problems in Mathematics was prepared by J. K. Ellwood, A. M.., 
principal of the Colfax school, Pittsburg, Pa. It contains a col- 
lection of rather difficult problems in the various branches of ele- 
mentary mathematics, requiring close reasoning and a thorough 
knowledge of elementary principles. The problems have been 
gathered from various sources—regular text-books, and mathe- 
matical and educational journals; many have been supplied the 
author by mathematicians, or are aciginal with himself. The aim 
in the solutions has been to make every step clear rather than 
to present a brief operation. The problems include not only 
those for advanced pupils in the schools, but for teachers, super- 
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intendents, and others,as they include problems by some of the best 
mathematicians in the country. Tables of logarithms, sines and 
tangents, and natural tangents have been added. Lovers of mathe- 
matical study will be thankful to the author for giving them such 
a large and various collection of useful material. We predict 
that it will immediately become popular. (American Book Co., 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


Charles Frederick Holder is not only a naturalist, but a fascin- 
ating story teller, as one may readily see by examining the pages 
of his latest work, Along the Florida Reef. The adventures of 
this book do not belong to the realm of fiction. They are the 
actual happenings in the life of several boys, one of whom, the 
author, resided for five or six years upon a small key of the great 
coral reef that stretches away into the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Florida peninsula. The adventures, therefore, have the vividness 
of actual experience. The birds, fishes, and scenes of that local- 
ity are described in such a lively way that it would be a dull boy 
indeed who would not be interested. The book would be just the 
one to give to pupils to awaken an interest in natural history. 
The work of the illustrator has been used unsparingly; besides 
pictures of many of the denizens of the sea, there are numerous 
elaborate and beautiful initial letters. The handsome green cloth 
binding with decorations and lettering in gilt and black corres- 
ponds well with the artistic beauty of the pages. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 12mo, $1.50). 


In the novel Roland Graeme ; Knight, Agnes Maule Machar 
depicts a number of interesting characters—especially the 
zsthetic and rhetorical clergyman, the Rev. Cecil Chillingworth 
and her hero, Roland Graeme, the knightly-spirited young 
journalist who would “ ride abroad, redressing human wrongs.” 
Mill owners and their families, mill hands and theirs, the needs 
and demands of “ labor,” and crude attempts to enforce them by 
strikes and violence; the power of the capitalist and different 
ways of its manifestation, both for evil and for good ; discussions 
of matters social, religious, economic, musical, poetical, personal, 
and otherwise, are introduced naturally, and afford both substance 
and adornment. The story will benefit both employers and em- 
ployed by correcting erroneous ideas they may have obtained 
concerning the great labor question. (Fords, Howard, & Hul- 


bert, New York. $1.00.) 
Magazines. 

——In the October A ¢/antic there isan able paper, by James C. Carter, giving an 
estimate of Samuel J. Tilden’s public services. Mr. Carter considers him the 
most distinguished example of our best class of statesmen. Mr. Hale's amusing 
papers on “*A New England Boyhood” are continued, and Boston Common 
and his associations with it, forms the subject of this new installment. Pro- 
fessor Shaler writes on a subject of the day, namely, *“‘ The Betterment of our 
Highways,” and Mary A. Jordan has an article on “ The College for Women.” 
Mrs. Deland, Elizabeth Cavazza, and Mr. Crawford contribute fiction to the 
number, and Edith M. Thomas and Clinton Scollard, poetry. 

——Mr. Stead deals in the October Review of Reviews, with Mr. Gladstone's 
cabinet in a bunch, a most interesting subject at this time. Mr. Shaw, the 
American editor writes of two great Americans, Whittier and George William 
Curtis, the article containing not only recent portraits of these two eminent 
men, but also very interesting picturcs cf them as they appeared forty years 
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ago. In the number is recognized in various ways the completion of four 
centuries siffce Columbus discovered America, and the preparations that are 
making to celebrate the event during the present and coming year. An in. 
teresting set of articles are grouped under the generic title, ** Religious Co-oper- 
ation, Local, National, and International.” 

— The pictures, stories, and verse in Our Little Men and Women for October 
‘D. Lothrop Co.) are as attractive as ever Baéyland for this month is also a 
charming number with a dainty frontispiece, ** Telling a Secret to Baby.” Ip 
Pansy tor October the two main stories by Pansy and Margaret Sidney come 
toaclose. The English literature paper on Macaulay, and the American his. 
tory paper on St. Louis, are both of extreme interest. 


Literary Notes. 


——Harper's American Essayists 1s the collective title given to the very 
handsome series of volumes whi-h includes Curtis’ From the Zasy Chair 
Howells’ Criticism and Fiction, Warner's As we were Saying, Hizginson’s 
Concerning all of Us, and From the Books of Lawrence Hutton, The next 
volume will be Brander Matthews’ Americanisms and Briticisms, with Other 
Essays on Other Isms. 


Roberts Brothers have recently published Northanger Abbey and Persua- 
sion, by Jane Austen, with frontispiece by E. H. Garrett; Jean Ingelow’'s 
complete —- works: The Captain of the Kittiewink, a Cape Ann story for 
boys, by Herbert D. Ward; and Under the Water-Oaks, a Southern story for 
young people, by Marian Brewster ; illustrated by J. F. Goodridge. 


—tThe first two editions of Mr. Cutting’s clever brochure, A Glance at the 
Difficulties of German Grammar, having been disposed of by private circula- 
tion, Thomas Groom & Co., Boston, announce a third edition, to be sold 
through the regular trade channels. 


——There is little excuse for neglecting the study of literature in school when 
books of such high grade as the Riverside Literature series of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, are furnished. They are suitable for primary, grammar, and 
high schools, and contain 500 of the most interesting and instructive master- 
pieces of the most famous authors ; also introductions, notes, historical sketches, 
and biographical sketches, 

——Douglas Campbell's book, 7ke Puritan in Holland, England, and 
America, recently penee by Harper & Brothers, has not only attracted 
much attention in this country, but is being received with very great favor 
abroad, 

——Ginn & Co. will publish this fall A /xtroduction to Narrative Greek Com- 
position, by Morris H. Morgan, Ph. D., assistant professor of Greek and Latin 
in Harvard university. It is intended for the highest classes in schools, and 
for freshmen in colleges. 

-— D. C. Heath & Co. issue the primary book of the Pufil’s Series of Arith- 
metics by W. S. Sutton, and W. H. Kimbrough. The authors believe in a 
minimum of theory, and a maximum of practice, and this series is constructed 
on the principle that teachers have knowledge and skill, and that pupils are 
industrious and intelligent. Each volume is filled with problems of such 
practical matters as pupils will be called upon to meet in their every-day life. 
——G. P. Putnam’s Sons regret to announce to the purchasers of their edition 
of the 7alleyrand Memoirs, that two papers printed in the French edition of 
the fifth and concluding volume have been omitted from the editions appearing 
in London and New York. These two papers comprise the ‘* retractation” or 
confession written by Talleyrand the day before his death, tor transmission 
through the Archbishop of Paris to the Pope that accompanied this “ retracta- 
tion.” The responsibility for this omission rests with the French publishers or 
with the French editor. The publishers of the American edition, believing 
these to be of interest to their readers, have printed‘them on a leaflet of four 
pages, and are prepared to furnish the same, on application, to any correspon- 
dents who have purchased their edition of the Memoirs. 

——The Scientific Publishing Co., 27 Park place,New York, have issued a book 
entitled Gems and Precious Stones of North A meaica, by George F. Kunz, gem 
expert for Tiffany & Co, It is illustrated by means of fine colored plates. 
——The novel by Miss Mary Angela Dickens, granddaughter of Charles 
Dickens, entitled Cross Currents, is ready for publication in Appletons’ Town 
and Country library. 

——Alden's Cyclopedia of History covers the time from B. C. 5004, to A. D. 
1892 and the description of all nations, ancient and modern (except the United 
States, which will be published and sold as a separate work), and of all the 
principal geographical divisions of the earth. It may be obtained of John B, 
Alden, 57 Rose street, New York. 








Pears’ 


The Superior 
MEDICINE 


for all forms of | 
blood disease, 


AYER'S | 
Sarsaparilla 
the health 


| the alkali in it. 


People have no idea how crude 
|and cruel soap can be. 


It takes off dirt. 
| but what else does it do? 


It cuts the skin and frets the under- 
iskin; makes redness and roughness 
|and leads to worse. 


Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in 


HEALTH FOOD Cos © 


tf 


Soap 


TEN 


ILVU 
SUPPOSITO 


NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 
The surest simplest, safest remedy 
onearth No purgatives, no cathar 
tics, no laxatives to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, UP 
building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 


Soid by all Druggists. 
|61 Fifth Avenue, 


York. 
HEALTH | 199 Tremont Saset, 





So far so good ; 


Not soap, but 
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restorer, d heal \it. It neither reddens nor roughens FOOD 632 Arch Street, ne 
maintainer. ‘the skin. It responds to water in-} €Q. | ,60: Wabash Avene,’ 

nicago 


Cures Others 


will cure you. vey 


'stantly ; washes and rinses off in a 
twinkling ; is as gentle as strong; 
and the after-effect 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


Pamphlets mailed free. 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS ‘ 
Should look with care to the books that are read by 
their sons and daughters. Edmund Clarence 5 _— 
and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson have spent seven Ne 
in choosing from the 500,000 volumes that nee, 
ted the 6,200 pages ‘“‘The L poy 
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1207 Authors; 2671 Articles; Pp ene per 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacHers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Harttord, Ct.; 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 











THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and|{ Address, C. B. RUGGLES & CoO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) he C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| 
W. D. KERR GETS PLACES FOR TEACHERS. | 
| 


Just now he does not 


charge a registration fee. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14th St., N. Y- 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 


. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


DA | L Y during the past four months we have been filling positions, and DAILY have new vacan- 

cies been coming in. Many cf the best positions in colleges, state normal schools, academies, 
and city schools have been filled by us this season. August and September are two of our best months. 
Many vacancies are now filled by us on very SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, 














Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form, 














| book for the cultivation of the voice. 





DO YOU KNO 


that good teachers who want lucrative poritions can 
have iheir wants supplied by us at a moderate cost, 
and that any employer any- S 
whrre in the United States 


WHO a teacher can get our ser- 


=. : cts DUTHERN TEACHERS vices free of FACHER? 
in 1 perticulars to the A 
BUREAU, Box 925, Winchester, Tenn., when writing for A TE AC H 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
tesiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


NO FEE {2 for registration. | AMERICAN | _ For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
track of Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
SCHOOL | Chicago 

















he Orvi.ce Brewer, 47 ver, 
"4 eialanks tor BUREAU. | RVILLE Brewer, Manager 
ctamp. —— 

BR WlisthSeNY | Estab. 1885 TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





OF RELIABLE 


% . 
chermerhorn’s « Teachers’ Agency, | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y. 


| Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Cry. 





ADDRESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 





Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov. 

ernesses, for every department of instruction ; 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


To introduce aseries of valuable 

educational works the above 

Will be sent to all applicants 

VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 











on CI 


in the country, more especiaily in the work of the | 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to | 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. | 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
i Schools, designed to be of practical utility, and | 
containing 

ARTICLES ON MusIcAL SuBjEcTS OF GENERAL INT 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music| 

Specialists. GENERAL Notes ON ImporTANT MUSICAL | 

Events OF THE Montu. Reports or ScHoot Con- | 

CERTS AND Competitions. ScHOooL SONGSIN H 

NOTATIONS anp Suirep To THE CAPACITIES OF | 





“NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


oes. OF MUSIC, Sb 


se CHILDREN IN THE DIFFERENT gm BOTH | Music. Literature, Bsn ae 
CHOOLS. ExERcISES IN SIGHT-SINGING IN Elecation. Languages. Tuning. 
NOTATIONS, Reviews or ScuHoot Music. This Dertiatien dies ohana advantages, com- 


The Music will also basold separately, price 5c- 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on | 
Appiication. 


Price, 5 cents, 


| bining under one roof all the above mentioned sch 
yv~ providing for its students the valuable Collateral 


| 
Annual Subscription, including | and Mistery of Music,” ie ee 
Postage, 50 cents, aeery, Gymacstom, ah ry extra — 
year from pt. 5, » to June 22, 1593. 
NOVELLO, EWER & co., For Calendar, giving full information, address ¢ 


21 E. 17th street, (3 doors from | 


Proadway), New York. Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


| 





MUSIC 








Primers, Manuals, Text- 
B.oks, Etc., Etc. 





Bassini’s Art of Singing. 
Edited by R. Storrs Wittiams. A practical text 
It treats the 
subject in a forcible, scientific manner. A work of 
great excellence. Prices: Soprano or Mezzo 
soprano complete, $3; abridged, $2.50; 
Tenor, $3; © aritone, $3. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method. 


By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice 
training. The recognized ability of the author en- 
sures the very best instruction. The method is un- 
usually interesting being free from monotonous 
studies. One of the finest works extant. Two edi- 
tions: (1) Soprano; (2) Contralto, Baritone and Bass. 
Price, each, $1.50, postpaid. 


Science and Art of Music. 

By Ropert CHALtoner. An excellent and complete 
work: including in its scope musical composition. 
205 pages, full cloth, gilt lettered. Part I., rochap- 
ters: Part II., 28 chapters. There are marginal 
notes, which are very helpful to the student. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Peters’ Burrowes’ Piano Primer. 


This edition conse twice as much matter as the 
old edition of J. F. Burrowes. Be sure and ask for 
| Peters’ Burrowes’ Primer. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


How Shall I Teach? 


By Dr. Lowett Mason. Explaining Dr. Mason's 
system of instruction. Price, 38 cents, postpaid. 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher ; or Class 
Instructor in Elementary Music. 


By Dr. Loweit Mason and Tueopore F, Sewarp. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Lobe’s Catechism of Music. 





Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior | | By W. Loeeux. 


recom: | 


23 Union Square, NEW YORK. | 


dvantages of a Recitals both in Music and | 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, — 


Price, Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
Common Sense Catechism. 
| By NicHoLs; 30 cents, postpaid. 


Day School Crown. 
| By Cuas, Wacker Ray. Just issued ; a rudimentary 
| text book for schools. Price, 20 cents, postpaid, or 
| $15.00 per 100 not prepaid. 
|Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Musical Terms. 


Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25 


Moore’s Dictionary of Musical 
| Information. 
By J. W. Moore. Price, Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50 


Kinkel’s Copy Book. 


| A method of instruction by copy practice. 
75 cents, postpaid. 





Price, 
} 


| ———— __ 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


[MPortant! Know 


thatthe New Yorn Eaucational Bureau helps 
able teachers to increase their salaries. It is con- 
ceded that our facilities for knowing of 
vacancies are the best. We a Reve oye 
to fillthese. Write now. New m Prom: tness. 
New blanks ready. NEW} Y on! EDU ICA FION- 
anager, 25 Clinton 





AL BUREAU, 
Place, New York. Established 4 "SSS. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL LAW 


FOR SROAD WAY N 
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SCHOOL; OURNAL: 


EW -Y ORK-A 'D: CHICAGO - 





PusBLisHED WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scnoot Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 


scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms fer Our Publications: 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly. 
THE SCHOOL eo —" 


er year. 
$2.50 


Primary Editien. 1,00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
BDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Monthly. - - 1,00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. ae = 50 


Club Rates on Application. 





Please send remittances by draft on N 
Order, or Registered Letter. 
about subscriptions to our N., Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
#5 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 


. Y., Postal 


WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., | J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, I1.|24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


The entire press is under obligations to 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict for the ex- 
cellent service rendered gratis by their fifty | 





|Crosby Co., 


Address all letters | 


satisfaction. 















1604 E. F., 351, 601 E. F., 


obtained of druggists or will be sent by F. 
56 West 25th street, New 
York. 


It is very desirable to avoid the flying 
particles of dust such as are produced by 
erasers in many school-rooms, as they are 
disagreeable and injurious to health. An- 
drews Dustless Crayon and Erasers were 
made for this very purpose. Write to A. 
H. Andrews & Co., 76 Fifth avenue, New 
York, and 215. Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
and they will tell you all about them, and 
also about their globes, blackboards, maps, 
tellurians, charts, etc. 

* 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college | 


students, desiring to secure employment at odd 


hours, or during vacation should address T. M. | 


WituiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
= 


If you are in want of artists’ materials, | 


house painters’ colors, or fine varieties, ad- 
dress a letter to F. W. Devoe & C. 7 
Reynolds company, Fulton street, corner of 


William, New York. This is a good re-| 
sponsible house that guarantees to give you | 
Correspondence is invited. | 
| Catalogues of their various departments will | 
| be sent to responsible parties. 


2 
Of course, you have heard of Gillott’s 


| steel pens, which have held the field suc- 
| cessfully for fifty years. 
medals at the Paris expositions of 1878 and | 


They took gold 


1889. The celebrated numbers, 303, 404, 
170, and other 


Remington typewriters and expert oper- | styles may be had of all dealers throughout 


ators at the dedication ceremonies. 


Only | the world. 


Write to Joseph Gillott & Sons, 


by the assistance of this efficient corps was | 91 John street, New York. 


it possible for the 750 press representatives | 
to dispatch the exhaustive reports that have | 
been wired to all parts of the world. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, | 
offers unsurpassed advantages, combining | 
under one roof schools of music, elocution, | 





collateral advantages of pupils’ recitals, both | 
in music and elocution, faculty concerts, lect- 


ures on theory and history of music, or-| motto of the United States School Furniture | 
| Company, 74 Fifth avenue, New York, and 
For calendar, | 397-309 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


chestral rehearsals, library, gymnasium, etc., 
all without extra expense. 
giving full information, address Frank W. 
Hale, general manager, Franklin Sq., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

e 


not a “‘ patent medicine,” but a food to the | 
brain and nerves increasing activity and 
vital force. Those who are suffering from 
brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired vitality, sleeplessness, and other dis- 
tressing ailments due to lack of nervous | 
force, should try this remedy. It may be 





. “WORTH A GUINEA A Box."$ 


BEECHAM 











TASTELESS — EFFECTUAL | 
DISORDERED LIVER: 


Taken as directed these pe Pills will 
rove marvellous r ves to all 
y the above or kindred diseases. 


, 
> 25 Cents a Box ‘ 
bat oonerally recognized in England and. in 
fact throughout the world to be “worth a 
guinea a box.” for o reason that they 
WILL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and that AY have saved to many 
~ufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druzgists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal st. 
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| have biackboards, crayons, erasers, globes, 
| maps, charts, etc. 
| able one and the best goods are given at 
| moderate prices. 

We wish to impress the public with the | 
fact that Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites is | 


| attention. 
| satisfactory. 
| Hammond Typewriter Co., 
| 52nd street, New York. 





a 
If you are looking for a position you will 


|save a great deal of time and trouble by | 
consulting a reliable teachers’ agency, such | 
|as that of E. Miriam Coyriere, 150 sth | 
| avenue, corner of 2oth street, 


New York 
American and foreign teachers, pro- | 


fessors, and musicians, of both sexes are | 


supplied, for universities, colleges, schools, 
and prov iding for its students the valuable | families and churches. 


. | 


“Everything for the school-room,”’ is the | 


They 





The firm is a very reli- | 


Teachers and business men appreciate | 


the value of having an efficient manifold- 


ing apparatus. The Hammond Manifold- | 
ing Attachment is recommended to their | 
It makes manifolding easy and | 

Send for description to the 
447-449 East 


® 
In their linen department this week James 
McCreery & Co., Broadway and rith St., 
New York, offer bargains in damask table 
cloths, napkins, hemstitched linen sheets | 
and pillow cases, towels, etc. They have 
an endless variety of huck and damask | 
towels, hemmed, hemstitched, and fringed. 
€ 
A well kept pair of shoes give satisfac- 
tion to the wearer and pleases others, espe- 
| cially when they enclosea pair of ‘dainty 
| feet. Ladies, you should try Brown’s French 
Dressing. It is sold everywhere. 
2 
If you want kindergarten and school sup- 
plies go to 4. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 E. 
14th St., New York, They are up with 
the times, and have a wide reputation for 
fair dealing. 
& 
To start a new growth of hair, Hall’s 
Hair Renewer is the best preparation. 
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\ HENEVER I see 
Hood’s Sarsapa. 
rilla I want to bow and 
say ‘Thank You.’ | 
was badly affected with 
Eczema and Scrofuig 
Sores, covering almost 
the whole of one side of 
my face, nearly to the 
top of my head. Rup 
ning sores discharged 
My eyes were very bad. For 
I took HOOD's 





Mrs. Paisley. 


from both ears. 
nearly a year I was deaf. 
SARSAPARILLA and the sores on my 


eyes and in my ears healed. I can now hear 
and see as wellasever.” Mrs. AMANDA Fals- 
LEY, 176 Lander Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 





Hoop’'s PILLS cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headachey biliousness, sour stomach, nausea, 








at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up | 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods ___ that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 
foods. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. 


Driving the Brain 





All druggists. 











| 
| 
| 


E05 e> Mrs.N. 
puc J. Hayiey, 
Bre 5 RE of Belleville, Kan.: 
“When I began yor wd 
LKs 3 mos. ago I was 
a Fo by ailments that I could not 
do any work. The accompanying fig- 
ures show the result of 3 months’ treat- 
ment. I now feel like a new being. Ills Waist... 40 in. » in. “= 
— pains are all gone. My friends are) Hips .. = — 48 in. 
Will cheerfnil “BY, to inquii iries w TIDENTIAL inclosed.” 
ATIENTS TREATED Y, MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
ae oy 


6 cents in stamps fo: 


Before. After. 
—— 245 Ibs = Ibs 50 Ibs 
Bust..... 48 in. 37 in. 11 in, 








ey? 


r particulars to 
oR. 0. W. F SHYDER, " WVICKER’S THEATER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
hine Habis Cured in 10 
days. ay till eured. 


OPIU DR J.ST PHEN! , Lebanon,Qhio, 





DEAFNESS. &HEAO NoIses ¢ Bin 


remedies fail. — ) 
ly by F. Hascon, 858 Bway, Ne ¥. MRy Siauder beak of prvotell 
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CENTS OsT 
EACH PAID. 


SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Many 
are specially adopted for Institute work. 


Allen’s Mind Studies. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training: 
Autobiography of Froebel. 
Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 
Woodhull’s Simple Experiments in 
Science. 
The Standard Physiology: 


*,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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We rarely realize, I think, how easily the 
earth parts with its heat, and how cold 
space is through which the earth sweeps in 
its orbit, Nor do we commonly appreciate 


UIPOISE 


For Ladies, 
Misses, 
and Children. 


which the earth has garnered from the sun- 
beams, out into its illimitable depths. 
"Way out in space is a cold so intense that 
we fairly fail to grasp its meaning. Per- 
haps 300 or 400 degrees below the freezing- 
point of water, some philosophers think, are 
the dark recesses beyond our atmosphers 
—Prof. T. Mitchell Prudden.. 
é 

The old familiar story of the discovery of 
a process of photography in natural colors 
passes through its newspaper orbit at more 
or less regular intervals. Although some- 


yet, of no practical value, and there is abso- 
lutely no method known by which the nat- 
oral colors of objects can be reproduced 
upon the photographic plate. It might be 





Cod aie. ‘ : 
DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORS 
Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equi 


ET 





| impossible, but, with our present knowledge 


poise Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can | of chemistry and optics, we have very little | 


order from us by mail without extra expense | : 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. | ¢NCouragement to hope for such a valuable 


discovery. 





A Skin of Beauty 1s a Joy Forever. oe 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s There are no telegraph poles in China. 
Not because there are no telegraph lines, 


ORIENTAL CREAM, » MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, | nor yet because there is not wood suitable 


Removes Tan, Pimples, | fOr use as poles, Strangely enough, the 

weeeties, —— | reason is purely religious. 

Skin diseases, | worship their dead fathers and grand- 
fathers, and regard the resting-places of 












y blem- | 


how relentlessly space sucks away the heat | 


thing has been done in this direction, it is, as | 


going too far to say that such a process is | 


DRY GOODS. 


LINENS. 


| In our Linen Department, this week, 
we offer the following noteworthy bar- 
| gains in Damask Table Cloths, Napkins 
_Hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Towels, &c. 

Two Thousand Table Cloths: 





2 yards $1.50 each. 
SS : ». a = 
3 - ° . 2.00 * 
. o , . , aa. 


Several thousand dozen Napkins, in 5-8 
| and 3-4 sizes. 
5-8, at $1 20, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00 
per dozen. 

3-4, at $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2 50, and 
300 per dozen. 
_ Hemstitched Sheets, at $4.35, $5 00, 
| and $6.50 per pair 
| Hemstitched Pillow Cases, at 95 cents, 
$1.25, $1.50, and $1.75 per pair. 
| Anendless variety of Huck and Dam- 
| ask Towels, Hemmed, Hemstitched, and 
$1.25, $1.50, $1°75, $2.00, 
and $3 oo. 


| Fringed, at 
| $2.50, $2.75, 


The Chinese | 





No other cos- 


PURIFIES 
metic will do. 










the test of #0 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 

harmless we test 


it to be sure it is | 


upon their graves. 


| their remains as so sacred that they deem 

it a sacrilege to allow a shadow to be cast 
When the linemen of 
the first Chinese telegraph companies began 
operations they were greatly embarrassed 


James MoCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Ilrn STREET, 






properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 





in their undertaking by crowds of inhabi- 
tants who followed them about and, with 
the most frightful blasphemies, cut down 
the poles as fast asthey were erected. The 
difficulty was insuperable, and the Chinese 
government, anxious as it was to render as- 
sistance, stood powerless. So all wires 
went underground, and it is said the sys- 
tem proved perfectly efficient. 
& 
During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOWS’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 


































name. he dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said toa 
‘ lady of the haut- 
bed ; ton (a patient) 
‘ds you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without | 
ney totheskin. « 
. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
gists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
bout the U. S., Canada and Byecee. 
‘ound in N. Y. City at R. H. ans. Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
"Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
E SESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
| ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
z | best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
" | every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
| Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
® | Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
An elegant dressing, he . 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, IMPORTANT 
aed | es mek pty en When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand Gnio we pasmene ae, He —— De the Grand 
} . oy x. Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
*prains, Al) druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 6co Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
7 wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Musical, far sounding, and higbly satis- | Modern Conveniences. 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c.| Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Y oO Established ; stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
ESF Tot KE * “1826. | live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 


Description and prices on application | eee. CF med fs dh hotel in the city. Ford, 





NEW YORK. 





DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SAOES. 











The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
& Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
ent with perfect mechanical construction tc 

insure an artistic success an 










EVER KNOWN 
If you enjoy a cup 
Tea by mail on receipt 











GREATANERICAN TM 


CET UP ORDERS. 


DI ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 

PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 
of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 


d permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I cap waywith orders and upwards. The most extraordinary 
tans cnet reasonable prices as consistent with first Sey over Pr, during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lampe 
workmanship. EstaBLisBED 1688. with $10, $15, and $20 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
iN | Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 
. ad STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., LY. Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gurppowder., Sun Sun Chop and 
—_— J Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per ib. Headquarters in United States 
Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina: for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go farther than three 

ILE cureinl0daye Never returns; no purge pounds of trash. Thirty years’ pationa reputation for sealing Pure Goods Only. 


no saive: no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 
timple cure, which he wil! mail free to bis fellow suf- 
fevers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N.¥, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 





, P.0.Box 289. 81 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO A 
NEW. " 
. Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, i 
LOGIC, THE ELEMENTS OF : THEORETI- THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
CAL AND PRACTICAL. 1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com. 
» ‘ - . bining Mental and Written. \ 
oo Bari on i Columbia College, New York. With Diagrams and Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Pp Brooks’s Normal Algebra \ 
** All that is of value in Jevon and much more besides.”—Prof, H. K. GARDINER. oe mere nus Goa ‘ 
4 Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. _— 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, and | Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, (Me 
Bo k ' Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, ‘ $3 
OKSELIERS - Drawing. 
743 745 Broadway, NEW YORK Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, \ = 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
3 Graded 9 
Lists for Ni 
School Li- 5 
— and Topical 
ists for teachers’, - 
By N. B. SARGENT, A.M. LIBRARY students’, and readers 4) 
. ° fe cre S By 
This work is largely a school room growth. It is divided into four parts : in a, coon teal 1 ; 
1st.—Two-Part Soifeggios and Songs. buyer in the land. iy 
2d. ar - Solteansen and Songs. SEND FOR THEM. R 
3d.—Four-Part Solfeggios on Songs. aut 
4th.—Sacred Music and Opening Exercises. | D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. ; = 
For Schools and Academies. Single copies, by mail, 85 cents. What do you know about the : pre 
LEACH HEwW E aA ' 
< ; Picasa ciken.. aan HISTORY * >» » \B Pe 
2 New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. or Mm ful 
N = 
j 2 wit 
PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, * * EQUCATION. { 
designed for th f i i ic schools the elementa Am adc 
featurss of the Fran Course of Instruc jon in Color, “ x en rem ate ero oe Four Invaluable Books: \v 
e Stan 0 . 
after long study of the theory. and wihe experience int be ‘cotual use of Color, os well es after con- BROW BIBG's Rpycarrem ay = THEORIES. y 
sorenee — lanes. a -—_ nem f in “—— cou a + yoany . — anal » Pp. Net, postpai NW 
or is supplemen on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach | gRy79Gq@g LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. Pa ) 
toward the ligh d th de by t had: hi he dark, th duci 1 per. 
of five tones eae aa Hach Normal, Tint. and Shade has Glocmaiine wanes merely, Sn itself, 30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. N 
= M. —= to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding QUICK’s EDUC ATIONAL REFORMERS. Cloth J 
papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. Net, postpaid, 88 cents . 
SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. REINHARTS HISTORY OF EDUCATION. / 
For further particulars, address — eR Sh Se renee » 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 2.1. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St.,. NEW YORK.) over 6 Live Teach-* 4 ad 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. eee 0, OOO « ers Take z s 
@ THE gcHOOh, JOURNAL, e ME me 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, |< t= tescieRs institute, « | 
? ? | Saree ° practical Journals is crammed wit N pas 
308 6 H A N Cc OC K AV. 4 BO STO N . | bf wate tor primary teachers /# are 
| .Oayear. Send for catalogue of best teachers’ books, 


Publish the Normai Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J. Toop, Train- | a Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicage. 3 
ing Teacher, Aurora, IIl., and Supt. W. B. PoweLt, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is | The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 


the most sensibie, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before | FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 

eral text-book of the theory and practice 
the public. (33" Send for terms for introduction, | of education for use tt your county insti- 
| tute. 60 cts., post paid 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF ‘[pMivensity PUBLISHING 00, 











, : We font be lear anon a or cighs years morelz loeins together a0 much miserable Latin aed Ed ti 1 p bli h 
reek as might earned otherwise easily and de ully in one year 
z roan Cesar, + ¥ —, Sallust, Oot Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and | ucationa ublisners, 
eno; n’s Anabasts, each achers. « r 
harks E Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to | £.3-47 East 10th St., NEW Y ORK. 


all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers. Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- Please send for catalogue and price list. 


tortes, Manesca’s French 
i Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. Correspondence solicited. 


Do You Think We Are Way Off’’? 


We are talking now about those of us who live in New York. Some of you say that our office ought to be on 14th street, while 
others think that 23d street would be better yet. Then it is remarked in certain quarters that 22 Clinton Hall, As:or Place, is too 
high up, and too far from the elevator. Again, there are people who cherish the idea that we have nothing but an office in New 
York, and that it is no place for selecting goods from stock. But as a matter of fact there is no better assortment of stock to be 
found in our line outside of our factory and east of Chicago, where Thomas Charles Co., 211 Wabash Avenue, are our agents. 

The amount of New York business done this fall makes us believe that we are near the public, instead of being at a distance. 
Come and see us, and we think you will admit that we are right. We shall do our best to fill your orders promptly. Henry M. 
Crist is the New York City representative. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Material and School Aids are our specialties. 
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